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XI. On the Causes which Influence the Direction of the 
Growth of Roots. By T. A. Knight, Esq. F.R.S. In 
a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Jeneghh ks, Bart. 
K. B. P.R.S. 


IN this investigation Mr. Knight ver 


d he fa d, diy, th : oo 
lays down the facts, and, secon e esis uw) 
wh ‘ined. Phe facts ‘are 


ich he thinks they may be explained. facts are 
pleasing and at the same time simple. A tree, which re- 
quires a moist soil, has been found to direct the — 
portion of its roots towards water; whilst in one, to which 
a dry soil is favourable, the roots have shewn an opposite 
tendency. Ifa tree grows upon a wall, little addition is 
made to its branches, but the powers of the plant ap 
to be directed to one or more of its principal roots, which 
proceed perpendicularly towards the ; and, as soon 
as the roots have attached themselves to the soil, the 
branches grow vigorously, and the plant assumes the or- 
dinary habits of its species. 
Mr. Knight next relates some experiments of his own ; 
but the first seem to prove no more than that in a rich soil 
both the roots and the plants themselves thrive much more 
than ina poor soi The following is more curious. 
Some beans were placed in a -pot, each seed 
being so far ‘depressed into the = d, as to-be about half 
covered with it: the pot was then inverted, a grating, 
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formed of slender bars of wood having been first placed 
so as to prevent the mould from falling out. The mould 
was kept moist by water introduced through the bottom 
of the inverted pot. Under these circumstances, the ra- 
dicles of the plants extended horizontally along the sur- 
face of the mould, and in contact with it; and in a few 
days they emitted many fibrous roots upwards into it; 
Mr. Knight adds, ‘ just as they would have done, if guided 
by the instinctive faculties and passions of animal life.’ 
Mr. Knight, however, — a more mechanical hypothe- 
sis for the explanation of the facts. 

It has been shewn (Phil. Trans. 1809, Ist part, p. 1.) 
that the sap which gives existence to, and feeds the root, 
descends through the bark; and it is probable that the 
operation of a soil, abounding with the matter suited to 
the proper nature of the plant, upon the bark of the root, 
may give ability to that organ to attract and employ the 
descending, or cortical current of sap. Upon this principle, 
Mr. Knight rests his explanation of the phenomena. 

For the shooting of the roots downwards, (in the case 

of a tree growing: upon a wall) Mr. Knight thinks it 
owing to the greater number of the roots, in consequence 
of their being ill supplied with moisture, becoming at 
their points rigid and inexpansible. Hence, 
‘the descending current of sap,’ he says, ‘ will be then em- 
ployed in promoting the growth and elongation of those roots 
only, which are more favourably situated, and those, compara- 
tively with other parts of the tree will grow rapidly. Gravi- 
tation will direct these roots perpendicularly downwards, and 
the tree will appear to have adopted the wisest and best plan of 
connecting itself with the ground.’ 

With regard to the beans, he says, 

* As soon as the radicles had acquired sufficient age and ma- 
turity, efforts were made by them to emit fibrous roots! when 
want of proper moisture on the lower sides prevented their 
being protruded in any other direction except upwards. In 
that direction therefore they were alone emitted, (as I was con- 
fident they would before I began the experiment), and having 
found proper food and moisture in the pots, they extended 
themselves upwards through more than half the mould which 
these contained.’ 

Mr. Knight adds, that when care was taken to keep 
every part of the radicle equally wet, by an abundant and 
constant supply of water, the roots became perfectly obe- 
dient to gravitation, without being at all influenced by the 
mould above them. 

There are other phenomena which Mr. K. cites, from 
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which he concludes, that in these arrangements, the wis- 
dom of nature, and the admirable simplicity of the means 
it employs, are conspicuously displayed; but that he is 
unable to trace any thing like sensation or intellect in the 
plants. 

For our own parts we conceive the question whether 
plants possess sensation or intellect, to be one that is ab- 
solutely out of the sphere of human knowledge. We 
think that the facts adduced by Mr. Knight do not tend in 
the least to determine it. The nutrition, growth, and con- 
formation of animals, are absolutely independent both of 
their sensation and of their intellect. The facts concern- 
ing the growth of the bean roots, seem to indicate an at- 
traction between the extremity of the root and the water 
which is contiguous to it; as indeed Mr. Knight appears 
to suspect. The same attraction exists probably between 
the extremity of an absorbent in an animal, and the fluid 
it imbibes. But no one could, from this property, pretend 
to ascertain whether the animal, of which it ‘forms a part, 
was possessed or not of sensation or intellect. 


XII. On the Solar Eclipse, which is said to have been 
predicted by Thales. By Francis Baily, Esq. Com- 
municated by H. Davy, Esq. Sec. R. S. 


The fact, as recorded by Herodotus, is as follows. In 

a war that raged between Cyaxares, king of Media, and 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, ; 
* the contest,’ we use the translation of Mr. Baily, ‘ had con- 
tinued during five years, with alternate advantages to each 
party: in the sixth there was a sort of nocturnal combat. For, 
after an equal fortune on both sides, and whilst the two armies 
were engaging, the day suddenly became night.. Thales, the 
Milesian, had. predicted this phenomenon to the Ionians ; and 
had ascertained the time of year in which it would happen. 
The Lydians and the Medes, seeing that the night had thus 
taken place of the day, desisted from the combat; and both. 
parties became desirous of making peace.’ 

Various dates have been —_e by authors to this, 
eclipse. The year 626 before Christ is the earliest of 
these dates; 583 before Christ is the latest. Our great 
Newton adopted the year 585, which is that given to it by 
Cicero and by Pliny. 

But Mr. Baily first proves from another date of Hero- 
dotus, on which all chronologists are agreed, that the reign 
of Cyaxares extended from 635 B.C. to 595.B. C., and. 


therefore this eclipse, happening in the sixth year of the 
Z32 
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war, must have happened between the years 629 B. C. and 
595 B.C. The problem therefore is to find, within this 
space of thirty-four years, a solar eclipse that was central 
and ¢ofal in that part ef Asia bordering on the two hostile 
empires. The last condition is essential; since it appears 
from different authorities, that during axnudar eclipses of 
the sun, the darkness is not considerable ; whereas during 
a total eclipse, the light of the sun is for a short time 
wholly and suddenly extinguished; and the light again 
breaks out at. once with the same celerity as when it 
was extinguished. The words of Herodotus, therefore, 
“ rnv nuipny ifamrivns vuxte ysvicbas, can refer only to a 
central and total eclipse. 
Mr. Th. S. Bayer, in a paper inserted in the Peters- 
burgh Memoirs for 1728, by the assistance of M. Fred. 
Chris. Mayer, first attempted to calculate this eclipse from 
the astronomical tables ¢éhez in use: and in our own coun- 
try the Rev. G. Costard did the same from Dr. Halley's 
tables. But these calculations having been deduced from 
tables which the subsequent improvements in astronomy 
have shewn to be exceedingly defective and incorrect, of 
course no dependance can be placed upon them; and Mr. 


Baily has, on this account, re-calculated the elements of 
the several eclipses, included within the above-named 
riod from the new Tables Astronomiques, 7 pub- 


ished by the Bureau des Longitudes in France. A sum- 
mary of these calculations on M is given in this . 
but they have been sent, at full length, to the Society, 
with a map, containing the paths of the moon’s shadow in 
the several eclips 5 alinted to. 

That which Mr. Baily fixes on as the eclipse in ques- 
tion, is neither of those mentioned by the writers who 
have preceded him. He calculates it to be one which hap- 
pened September 30, 610, B.C. By a projection of this 
eclipse, Mr. Baily finds that the centre of the moon’s sha- 
dow crossed the parallel of N. lat. 42° in E. long. 34° 45’; 
and the parallel of N. lat. 36° in E. long. 50°; and conse- 
quently passed nearly in a straight line over the north- 
eastern part of Asia minor, through Armenia and Persia ; 
and the sun rose centrally eclipsed in N. lat. 47° 34’, and 
W. long. 11°55’; that it was centrally eclipsed on the 
meridian in N. lat. 31° 6, and E. long. 59° 33';, and set 
centrally eclipsed in N. lat. 11° 13, and E. long. 122° 36’. 
This eclipse therefore was central and total to part of 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Media, and the path of the 
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moon’s umbra lay in the very track where the two hostile 
armies probably met. 

But Mr. Baily allows that even this date cannot be re- 
conciled with some others mentioned with equal confidence 
by the historian. He seems willing however to regard 
this date 610 B.C. as a fixed point, and to attribute the 
confusion, with regard to other events, to the want of au- 
thentic documents and information at the time that the 
history was written. For our own parts we regard all 
traditionary accounts as uncertain, and of very doubtful 
authority. A total eclipse is an event so remarkable, that 
it would be neither feigned nor forgotten. But it might 
readily be transferred to a wrong period. We know how 
at this day the same story is to be applied to different per- . 
sons of celebrity. If it ever happened that a single battle 
was put an ea to by such a phenomenon, it is not impro- 
bable that in ages where there were no authentic records, 
and literature was either little cultivated, or confined to a 
very small circle, it would be told of different battles ; and 
the true one might at length be totally forgotten. The 
solution of Mr. Baily may possibly be correct. But the 
evidence can be estimated only as amounting toa low de- 
gree of probability. 


XIII. An Account of the t Derbyshire Denudation. 
By Mr. J. Farey, Sen. Ina Letter to the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R.S. 


This r ts some very curious geological De- 
culation; Ws oe tol it impossible to Larry or to 
convey to our readers an adequate idea of the information 
contained in it. 


XIV. Am Account of an Appendix to the small Intes- 
tines of Birds. By James Macartney, Esq. F.R.S. 


This paper contains a more particular description of the 
communication between the yolk bag and the small intes- 
tine of the chick, to which the name of ductus vitello- 
intestinalis has been sometimes given. Mr. Macartney 


says, 

. The appendix has an uniform structure in all the birds I have 
inspected for it. There appear to be but two tunics; the ex- 
ternal is the continuation of the peritoneum; the internal of 
the villous coat of the intestine. The inner surface of the. in- 
testines exhibits different a » according to the species. 
In some it furnishes fine vil ows processes, ip others zig-zag, of 
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waving lamin, which produce a texture to the naked eye like 
twilled cloth ; but whatever may be the arrangement of the in- 
ternal coat of the intestine, the appendix is constantly found to 
present a surface composed of small cells, similar to those as- 
semblages of mucous follicles that are met with in different 
parts of the alimentary canal. I have not observed in any in- 
stance, that the appendix received the natural contents of the 
adjoining intestine, but have always found it filled with a mu- 
cous fluid, I therefore conclude that it performs the office of a 
mucous gland.’ 

The* magnitude and form of this appendix are more 
variable than its structure. In the snipe, curlew, and 
woodcock, it is proportionably larger than in other 
species. - 3 

In most birds it retains the marks of its origin; the 
remnant of the yolk bag being commonly found at its 
floating extremity, with which it still preserves a commu- 
nication. 

It appears from this description that the yolk bag and 
intestine were originally continuous structures; and the 
facts furnish a curious example of the economy of nature, 
- in adopting an organ of fcetal life to the exercise of a par- 

ticular function in the full grown bird. 


XV. An Account of a Vegetable Wax from Brazil. By 
William Thomas Brande, Esq. F. R. 8. 


This substance is said ‘to be the produce ofa tree of 
slow growth, a native of the northernmost parts of the 
_ Brazilian. dominions, the Capitanias of Rio Grande and 
,,.Seova, between ‘the latitudes of three and seven degrees 

north. This plant is called by the natives cornauba, and 
it also produces a gum used as food for men, and another 
.. substance employed for fattening poultry. 

- This wax agrees; in many of its chemical properties, 
_ with bees’ wax ; but it differs remarkably from it in some 
“particulars. The fixed alkalies, either: caustic or carbo- 

nated, have very little action upon it, even. in a boiling 
heat. The Alkaline solutions acquire a pale rose colour ; 
but no combination, similar to a soap, is produced; as 
happens with common wax. Likewise, solutions of pure 
and of carbonated ammonia exert scarcely any action on 
the wax. 

In examining the habitudes of this substance with fixed 
_ oils, he was surprised to find. some combinations of it with 
' Olive oil to be perfectly soluble in ether, and sparingly 
soluble in boiling alcoho]. It being commonly stated that 
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fixed oils are insoluble both in alcohol and in ether, Mr. 
Brande was led to attribute the solution of the oil in these 
instances to its being combined with the wax; but subse- 
quent experiments proved that the statement itself is er- 
roneous. Sulphuric ether of the spec. grav. 7563, was 
found to dissolve the oil of almonds, olive oil, linseed oil, 
and castor oi] very abundantly. Alcohol, spec. grav. 820, 
very sparingly dissolves the oils of almonds and olives ; 
but it takes up one-fourth its bulk of linseed oil, and 
castor oil is soluble in it in every proportion. But if the 
alcohol be of a higher specific gravity, as 840, castor oil 
is very sparingly soluble in it. —~ 

On the subject whether this species of wax may be ap- 

plied to the purposes of combustion, Mr. Brande says, 
‘ The trials which have been made to ascertain its fitness for 
this purpose, are extremely satisfactory, and when the wick is 
properly proportioned to the size of the candle, the combustion 
is as perfect and uniform as that of common bees’ wax. 

‘ The addition of from one-eighth to one-tenth part of tallow 
is sufficient to obviate the brittleness of the wax in its pure 
state, without giving it any unpleasant smell, or materially im- 
pairing the brilliancy of its flame. A mixture of three parts of 
the vegetable wax, with one part of bees’ wax, also makes very 
excellent candles.’ 


XVI. Astronomical Observations relating to the Con- 
struction of the Heavens, arranged for the Purpose of 
a critical Examination, the Result of which appears to 
throw some new Light — the Organization of the 
ree Bodies. By William Herschel, L.L.D. 


The ony of matter diffused throughout the infi- 


nitely exten ions of space, which has the propert 
of = fn out light, though Tun inferior degree of bright. 
ness to that of the planets or the fixed stars, is of a mag- 
nitude that sets at defiance the feeble powers of human 
imagination. A collection of this matter is called a ne- 
bula. It has been surmised that nebule are no other than 
clusters of fixed stars. Formerly, Dr. Herschel himself 
was inclined to favour this opinion; but finding that the 
use of the most powerful instruments, so far from resolv- 
oe nebulz into stars, seemed to prove that their 
ne ulosity was not different from that which he had called 
aa 44 this conception has been set aside as erroneous. “* 
object of this long and laborious paper is to, form 
a systematic arrangement of these appearances or bodies, 
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in such a manner that each subdivision shall possess the 
most gradual affinity between the class immediately 
preceding, and that immediately following it. This is the 
natural arrangement of a methodical mind; but Dr. Her- 
schel’s object is far higher thana simple and barren clas- 
sification. It is no less than to arrive at something like” 
the mechanism of creation itself, by observing the chan 
that have been observed, or at least that we cannot but 
suppose have really taken place in the structure of this 
substance. In a word, the doctor has conceived the bold 
idea, that the matter of nebula, by being condensed, in 
consequence of the operation of the universal principle of 
gravitation, is dually changed into stars, comets, and 
planets. One should almost think it beyond the powers 
of the mind to bring a conception of this magnitude to any 
thing like proof or even probability. But Dr. Herschel 
appears to have succeeded in shewing that there is really 
a chain of appearances, beginning with a diffused nebu- 
losity, or a simple extended uniform light, and ending in 
a small, globular, and dense shining substance, approach- 
ing very nearly to the appearance of a star. These are 
the grounds of this bold hypothesis which has been sug- 
gested, not by a spirit of system-making; but by a con- 
tinued attention to phenomena, and a series of observa- 
tions, the result of incredible labour and patience. 

The general description of the objects now arranged, 
may be found in the catalogues which Dr. Herschel has 
given of them in the Philosophical Transactions, or in 
the Connoisances des Temps for 1784. In this paper re- 
ferences are given in every article for the objects under 
consideration; but the descriptions of some of fhem are 
more particular and comprehensive than in the catalogues, 
in consequence of additional observations with more per- 
fect and powerful instruments. 

Extensive diffused nebulosity is the first phenomenon 
noticed: it cam only be — by instruments which col- 
lect a great quantity of light. Its whiteness is ofthe milky 
kind. The doctor has given a table of this kind of nebu- 
losities, which has not eos published before, from which 
it results that its quantity is exceedingly great indeed. 

‘ The account of it, as stated in the table, is 151.7 square 
degrees ; but this, it must be remembered, gives us by no means 
the real limits of it, neither in the parallel nor in the meridian; 
moreover, che dimensions in the table give only its superficial 
extent ; the depth or third dimension of it may be far beyond 
the reach of our télescopes; and when these considerations to- 
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gether are added to what has been said in the foregoing article, 
it-will be evident that the abundance of nebulous: matter dif- 
fused through such an expansion of the heavens, must exceed 
all imagination.’ 

The brightest of all the nebulz is that discovered by 
Huygens, in the constellation of Orion. This nebula 
connects in one object the brightest and faintest of all 
nebulosities; and Dr. Herschel concludes from it, Ist, that 
the extensive diffused nebulosity is of the same kind as that 
in this great nebula; the appearance — recisely the 
same ; and, 2dly, that the e of the visibility of nebu- 
lous matter js what may be called very limited. Its great- 
est brightness does not equal that of small telescopic stars ; 
it cannot then be expected that such nebulosities will re- 
main visible when exceedingly farther from us than this 
prime nebula: the ratio of the known decrease of light 
not admitting of a great range of visibility within the nar- 
- limits between which this shining substance can affect 
the eye. 

Many nebule are brighter in particular places than 
in the rest of their compass. They appear to have 
several brighter nuclei. This appearance seems to indi- 
cate a degree of condensation of the shining matter at 
these particular parts. This gives the first indication that 
the nebulous matter has an attractive power, acting as a 
cause of every condensation, accumulation, compression, 
and concentration which it undergoes; and the spots of 
superior brightness, or nuclei, are probably so many pre- 
dominant seats of attraction, arising from a superior pre- 
ponderance of the nebulous matter in those places. 

As the action of the attractive power is incessant, it 
seems probable that nebule, with distinct centres of at- 
traction, will perpetually tend to a separation of parts ; 
and that diffused nebulosities that have man different 
bright places, will break up into smaller diffusions and 
detached nebulz. Accordingly, observation shews the ex- 
istence of double nebule, some of which have a portion’ 
of their nebulosity united ; others, in which they are com- 
pletely separated, but with the very small interval of two 
minutes from each other ; others, in which the distance is 
greater. There are examples also of treble, quadru 
and sextuple nebulz; these last are all of them very faint. 
and very small. . 

Dr. Herschel says, ‘ no doubt can be ed on ac- 
count of the great length of time such a division must 
have taken up, when we have an eternity of past duration 
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to recur to.’ If by this the doctor would infer the eternal 
existence of matter, we think the facts suggest the very 
opposite inference. A cause that has been in eternal action 
must have eternally produced its ultimate effect. For 
whatever be the time necessary, suppose inillions of mil- 
lions of years, it can bear no ratio to infinity. Hence we 
see that if this hypothesis of Dr. Herschel’s be correct, it 
is an irrefragable proof that the creation of matter must 
have been at some finite distance of time. Were it other- 
wise, the changes which are now observed, would have 
taken place at an infinite distance of time. But to return— 
Many nebule have an irregular round figure; others 
are observed to be round. The most obvious conclusion 
from this form is that the mass of nebulous matter is in 
the former case irregularly globular; in the latter more 
strictly globular. This form may, as the doctor thinks, 
be assigned to the attraction of gravitation as the principle 
which has drawn the nebulous matter towards a centre, 
and collected it into a spherical compass. They become 
also brighter in the middle. This ieleibbanes varies greatly 
in its intensity. In some this increase of brightness is 
very gradual from the outside towards the middle of the 
nebula, whatever be its figure. In others the increase of 
light about the centre was more obvious; in which it ap- 
pears that the exertion of the gravitating principle is in a 
more advanced state. In a third division, the nebulous 
matter assumes a more condensed aspect; the centre is 
much brighter, affording foundation for presuming that 
the attracting principle has been still longer in action. 

The next in the scale are nebule, which have the ap- 
pearance of telescopic comets. Of these Dr. H. enume- 
rates seventeen. The resemblance is so great as to make 
it probable that such small telescopic comets as often visit 
a neighbourhood, may in fact be highly condensed ne- 
bule. : ) 

Another transition is to those which become suddenly 
so much brighter in the middle, that the appearance 
amounts almost to that ofa nucleus ; afier which we have 
those increasing gradually in brightness up toa central 
nucleus, and those in which the nucleus is perfect. The 
existence of a nucleus shews a consolidation of the shining 
substance ; and analogy suggests the conclusion, that this 

uality of shining is a property of opaque matter; and 
that therefore it belongs to something which is endowed 
with some other of the general quelities of matter besides 
that of gravitation. 
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Some of these nebule have an extraordinary appearance. 
One of them, of which we have a plate, is much like Saturn 
and his ring, except that there is no indication of the 
matter which resembles in form the ring, being at a dis- 
tance from the nucleus. Some of the nuclei are surrounded. 
by an additional small faint nebulosity of a circular form, 
which the doctor has called a chevelure. The chevelure 
may be conjectured to be of an elastic nature, like the at- 
— of the planets. 

The phenomenon which indicates the next degree of 
condensation, is an approach toa planetary appearance. 
The condensation gradually increasing, at length the mat- 
ter becomes compressed, and assumes hardness. In nebulz 
of this description there are three indications of the com- 
pression of the matter of which they are composed: 1, 
their globular form; 2, their superficial lustre, such as 
opaque bodies exhibit; and 3, the small compass into 
which they are reduced. One individual of this kind is 
now collected into a globuldr compass of less than one 
minute. If we suppose that the nebulosity of this nebulz, 
when it was in a state of diffusion, took up as of 10 
in every cubical direction of its expansion, it must be 
more than nineteen hundred times denser than it was in 
its original state. This proportion of density is more 
than double that of water to air. 

Some of these bodies so nearly resemble the planets, 
that they can only be distinguished by some small remain- 
ing haziness, by which they are still more or less surround- 
ed. These Dr. H. calls planetary nebule. To these 
bodies the reasoning used, with regard to the former set, 
applies with additional force. He says 

‘ The diameter of four of them does not exceed 15", so that 
if we again suppose the original nebulosity from which they 
sprang of 10’ in cubical dimensions, we shall have a condensation 
which thus. reduced the nebulous matter to less than the one 
hundred and twenty-two thousandth part of its former bulk.’ 

- He adds, 

“ A circumstance which allies these very compressed nebule 
to the character of many of our well-known celestial bodies, 
such as some of the planets and their satellites, the sun and all 
periodical stars, is that very probably. most, if not all, of them 
turn on their axes. Seven of the ten I have mentioned are not 
perfectly round, but a very little elliptical. Ought we not to 
ascribe this. figure to the same cause which has flattened the 
polar diameter of the planets, namely, a rotatory motion?’ 

Finally, there are bodies as small, or almost as small as. 
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a star, but which, notwitstanding their smallness and star- 
like appearance, bear evident marks of being ofa different 
nature. Of these, Dr. Herschel has seen in his sweeps of 
the heavens, many at the same time in the telescope. They 
have a peculiarity of thin light, a faint nebulosity or a bur 
all around. These are called stellar nebula, being very 

various in their degrees of brightness or faintness. These 
must be looked on as condensations of distant nebule that 
had nuclei, or were nearly about the planetary condition. 

In some of these, the marks whereby they were distinguish- 

ed, was their possessing figure, however small was the 

object. In others, some difference was perceptible in the 

brightness between the centre and the outside. In others 

again, they were only called stellar, because by some de- 

ficiency or other in the appearance, it was evident they 

were not perfect stars. 

Of six, the star-like appearance is so considerable, that 
the best description which at the time of observation 
could be given of them, was to compare them to stars with 
certain deficiencies. 


deny it the praise of high ingenuity, and that it 

a most attractive plausibility. It is not for us to venture 
on the field of controversy with such an antagonist as Dr. 
Herschel. But we cannot refrain from one or two obser- 
vations which have struck us in the . In the first 
place, it is allowed that there is much nebulosity which at 
present exhibits none of those characters which Dr. Her- 
schel presumes to be a sign of a gravitating power. It is 
nothing more than a milky light irregular in 
figure. Now, as to use Dr. Herschel’s phrase, ‘ we have 
an eternity of duration to recur to,’ we cannot see 
why there should be any portion whatever in which there 
are no marks whatever of a gravitating power to be dis- 
covered. If it be said that the present diffused nebulosity 
possessed at one time so much tenuity as to be invisible, 


(the onl — which we can conceive as possessi 
any probabili 


Such is the system high age in this paper. No one can 


ity) still the whole figure ought not to ' 
irregular, but should be somewhat rounded, which we do 
not find asserted. Secondly, the changes which have been 
observed in the — nebula in Orion, do not appear to 
us to tally in the least with the other of Dr. Herschel’s 
system, which is the more observable, as these changes 
have been really observed, whereas all the others are mere 
presumption and speculation. This nebula was delineated 
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by Huygens in 1656. Dr. Herschel delineated the same 
object in 1774. Nothing can be more unlike than these 
two figures; and if, therefore, each delineation was cor- 
rect, when taken, the changes in about one hundred and 
twenty years were very great. There is little doubt that 
such is the fact, since even from the year 1774, Dr. Her- 
schel has himself observed other very considerable chan 
—three stars which were surrounded by a_ nebulosity, 
having become perfectly clear, in consequence of a chan 
of position of the nebula. Dr. Herschel concludes from 
this, that these stars are far behind this nebula, the site of 
which among the stars must be less distant from us than 
the largest of the three, which he supposes to be of the 
eighth or ninth magnitude. But these rapid changes seem 
to us to be wholly inconsistent with the rate of contraction, 
which he supposes to be caused by gravitation. In one 
place he expressly says, it may have taken millions of 
years to have produced the effects which he attributes to 
it. We cannot reconcile these seeming inconsistencies. 


X V11.—Experiments to ascertain the State in which Spirit 
exists in fermented Liquors: with a Table exhibiting 
the relative Proportion of pure Alchohol contained in 
several Kinds of Wine and some other Liquors. By 
William Thomas Brande, Esq. F. R. S. 


Fabroni has asserted that in attempting to separate alce- 
hol by saturating wine with dry sub- nate of potash, 
he did not succeed ; though, by the same means, he could 
detect very minute portions of alcohol which had been 
purposely added to the liquor. It has been concluded 
then, that the alcohol obtained by the distillation of wine 
does not exist ready-formed in the liquer, but that it is a 
product of the operation. This conclusion, if the data 
are correct, can hardly be avoided; though, previous to 
all experiment, it appears to have little ility in its 
favour, the vinous smell, the taste, and the narcotic and 
intoxicating power of the wine and the alcohol, — to 
be the same, except in the degree of intensity, wine 
om _— liquor than the alcohol. fait 

u ces, however, ma ximate in their — i 
without possessing an x Ne ey Jeatity. But Mr. Brande 
im emoueies to verify Fabroni’s experiments, met with 
results considerably different from those stated by their. 
author. To seven fluid ounces of port wine he one 
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fluid ounce of alcohol, and four ounces of dry and warm 
sub-carbonate of potash; but after twenty-four hours, no 
distinct sepatation of the alcohol had taken place. 

When the mixture of the wine and alcohol was \in the 
proportion of 6 to 2, some alcohol was separated by the 
sub-carbonate of potash. 

The same quantity of potash added to eight fluid ounces 
of port wine (which was known to be free from alcohol) 
caused a separation of the mixture into two distinct parts; 
at the bottom of the vessel was a strong solution of the 
sub-carbonate, upon which floated a gelatinous substance, 
of such consistency as to prevent the escape of the liquor 
when the vessel was inverted; and which, Mr. Brande 
says, appeared to contain the alcohol of the wine, with the 
principa — of\the extract, tan, and colouring matter, 
some of the sub-carbonate, and a portion of the water. 
We think this gelatinous compound ought to have been 
—_ dissolved in water, fresh sub-carbonate of potash 
added ; when, perhaps, the alcohol might have been sepa- 
rated, if it really existed in its proper form. 

The only proof which Mr. Brande has adduced in favour 
of his hypothesis, is performing the process at different 
temperatures. He says, 

‘ If the spirit afforded by the distillation were a product and 
not an educt, I conceived that by performing the distillation 
at different temperatures, different proportions of spirit should 
be obtained.’ 

Accordingly, Mr. Brande distilled the same volume of 
spirit at different sees, and he found that the 
specific gravities of the products were very nearly, the 
same; the variation, as he says, ‘ being even less than 
might have been expected, when the delicacy of the opera- 
tion by which they are ascertained, is considered’. This 
mode of proof, however, is so indirect, that Mr. Brande 

can hardly expect chemists to be satisfied with it, unless 
it be strengthened by more satisfactory evidence. We are 
inclined to believe that in the main he is right, though we | 
should have wished the proof to have been less defec- 
tive. ) 

Mr. Brande has found equal difficulty in separating al- 
cohol from wine by freezing the liquor. He found the 
whole of the wine form a spongy cake of ice. The alcohol 

bo av mechanically detained in the interstices of 


Mr. Brande has concluded his paper by a table of the 
proportion of alcohol per cent. by measure, in different 
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vinous liquors. In port wine it varies from 21, 40 to 25, 
83. Marsala we find the strongest of all; it is marked 25, 
$7. One specimen of Hock is 14, 37 ; another only 8, 88, 
which is the weakest wine we meet with. Tokay is the 
next, being 9,88. Raisin wine we find to be nearly as 
strong as the strongest port; it is 25,77. Brandy and 
rum were found to contain rather more than their bulk of 
alchohol: the former is marked 53, 39; the latter, 53, 68. 


X VIII.—Account of a lithological Survey of Schehallion, 
made in Order to determine the specific Gravity of the 
Rocks which compose that Mountain. By John Play- 
fair, Esq. F. R.S. 


In 1774, observations were made by Dr. Maskelyne, on 
this mountain, which ascertained the power of mountains 
to produce a sensible disturbance in the direction of 
the plumb-line, and afforded data for determining the 
medium density of the earth, compared with that of the 
bodies at its surface. The calculations of Dr. Hutton for 
the solution of this important problem, were founded on a 
basis which, though probably approximating to the truth, 
was in a degree arbitrary and hypothetical. The specific 
gravity of the rock was ass:.med to be to that of water as 
5to2. It was the object of the survey of which an account 
is given in this paper, to determine, as nearly as possible, 
the real specific gravity of the rock, by an actual deter- 
mination of the specific gravity of the different stones of 
which it is composed. . 

This determination involves several different points. 
The different species of rock of which the whole mountain 
consists; the quantity of each species and their position 
were severally discovered. 

Schehallion belongs to one of the central ridges of the 
Grampians, which ss here from about S. E. to 
N. W. divides the valleys o 
Its rock, like that of all the mountains in its vicinity, is of 
the class called primitive; and is disposed for the most 
part in great parallel oe or strata nearly vertical, 
stretching from S. E.to N. W. But though in the 
sition all the rocks of Schehallion agree pretty nearly, 
differ in their mineralogical characters. The most als 

art of the mountain is formed of a granular quartz ex- 
emely hard, compact, and homogeneous. Lower down, 
on every side, the rock is a schistus, containing much 
mica and hornblend, in which the division intg parallel 


the Tummel and the Tay. 


vated | 


‘ 
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and vertical plates is more obvious than in the granular 

uartz. Bésides these two kinds of rock in several 
pilose towards the base of the mountain there is found a 
granular and micaceous lime-stone highly crystallized, 
which, in one or two places, ascends to a considerable 
height. There are also veins or dykes of porphyry and 
grunstein, which traverse the mountain in different di- 
rections ; one of the former kind, of great breadth, cuts it 
right across from N. E. to S. W. not far from the point of 
its greatest elevation. There is nowhere any appearance 
of metallic veins. 

The strata of these rocks being vertical, it may be as- 
sumed, that when any of them break out at the surface, 
the same species descends to the base of the mountain. 
Examination has confirmed this hypothesis, wherever 
there has been an opportunity. This is true, at least of 
the schistus, and the granular lime-stone. But with re- 
- to the granular quartz, the probability is less strong. 

he great mass of the Grampians is composed of mica- 
ceous rocks. Granular quartz is not general among the 
mountains of this tract ; it sometimes breaks off suddenly, 
and is replaced by rocks of a different nature. This stone 
forms, as it were, the cap of the mountain ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether it penetrates helow the level, where it ap- 

rs on the surface, or not. In the calculations, there 
re, Mr. Playfair has given the result deduced on the hy- 
esis that the interior of the mountain is of granular 
uartz; and also on the hypothesis that the quartz is con- 
fined to the upper part, and the lower is entirely composed 
of mica and hornblend slate. This last supposition, it is 
evident, must be wholly presumptive. . 

Dr. Hutton in computing the attraction of this moun- 
tain supposed its mass divided into 960 vertical columns, 
and he computed the force of each column to disturb the 
direction of a plummet, both on the south and on the north 
side of the mountain. He supposed these columns to be 
homogeneous, and the specific gravity to be 2.5, water 
being 1. Now the real attraction will be in the ratio of 
the specific gravity ; and therefore the true specific gravit 

ing discovered, the real attraction wili be found by mul- 
tiplying the — attraction by the true specific gra- 

, divided by 2.5. 
o attain therefore to an approximation, at least to the 
true specific gravity of these rocks, and from thence to 
the necessary corrections to Dr. Hutton’s calcula- 
tions, this ‘survey was undertaken by Mr. Playfair with the 
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assistance of Lord Webb Seymour. They traversed the 
mountain in various directions; the points in which a 
transition was made from rocks of one character to thosé 
of another, were carefully noted and their position ascer- 
tained. We are presented with a catalogue of the dif- 
ferent specimens of the stones, containing their charac« 
teristic marks and specific gravities. Of the quartz there 
are 13 specimens; and the mean of these gives 2.639876 
for the upper or quartzy part of the mountain. The me- 
dium specific gravity of ten specimens of mica and horn- 
blend slate was 2.83255; and of five speciniens of lime- 
stone the mean specific gravity was 2.76607; and the 
medium of the fifteen specimens, (for Mr. Playfair has 
arranged them together, as they differ so little in weight 
from each other,) is 2.81039. __ ; 

Mr. Playfair proceeds to explain the principles on which 
the investigation is founded, and the result to which it-has 
led. We are obliged to confine ourselves to the latter, 
which we shall extract. In the following passage Q is 
put for quartz, and M for mica : 

‘ Now if D be the mean density of the globe, it follows from 
Dr. Hutton’s calculations, that 87522720 x D is the measure of 
the attraction of the whole earth. But the astrenomer royal 
having found by his observations, that the sum of the deviations 
of the plumb-line on opposite sides of the mountain is 11.6 se- 
conds, the attraction of the earth is, therefore, to the sum of 
the opposite attractions of Schehallion, as radius to the tangent 
of 11", 6, that is as 1 to .000056239, or 17781 to 1; or making 
an allowance for the centrifugal force arising from the earth’s 
rotation, as 17804 to ¥. Therefore 17804: 1: ; 87522720 D: 
(18843.126) Q—(5030.214) M, so that “2” PD — (13843.126) 
Q—(6030.214) M and hence Da='*!*%X20—somuX™ or D 


4915902 
—(2.816) Q—(1.023) M. , 

‘If we suppose Q=2.639876 and M=2.81039, as in the 
table above, D—4.55886. ; 

‘ Dr. Hutton makes D—"> multiplied into 2.5, the supposed 
density of the rock, which gives D—4.481 considerably less 
than the preceding. If in the formula D——(2.816) Q—(1023) M, 
we make Q—M=—2.5, the result should agree with Dr. Hutton’s, 
and does so very nearly, making D—4.4482.’ 

In this calculation, it is supposed that the granular 
quartz not only constitutes the summit of the mountain, | 
but that it also descends into its interior down to the base. 
A ealculation, therefore, is given of the value of D, on the 
supposition that the summit of the mountain only is of 
quartz, and the whole of the inferior parts of schistus. 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 2, October, 1812. Aa | 
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Upon this hypothesis, the density of the earth would be 
4.866997. tT is density is&bove that of any of the precious 
stones. Itis nearly a mean between the result of Dr. 
Hutton’s calculation (4.481,) and that of Mr. Cavendish, 
(5.48). : 

It is obvious that the basis of these calculations is 
partly hypothetical. It is desirable that an element so 
important in .physical astronomy, as the mean density of 
the earth, should be the result of many experiments. It 
were much to be wished, if observations, similar in. their 
principle to those made at Schehallion, should be repeated, 
that mountains of an homogeneous composition should be 
selected for the purpose. This condition can hardly be 
expected except among granite mountains. Granite is 
the lowest of rocks; wherever it appears on the surface, 
we may be assured that on penetrating deeper we shall 
meet with no other. The want of homogeneity will then 
be only on the surface of the mountain, and, it is probable, 
may be very easily estimated. : 


XIX. Observations and Experiments on Vision. By 
William Charles Wells, M. D. F.R. S. 


Dr. Wells introduces these observations by the selection 
of a case of defective vision, in which the pupils of the 
eyes became dilated, and the upper eyelids paralytic. 

he patieit saw distant objects well; but near ones, as 
the letters of a book, were indistinct. Dr. Wells con- 
cludes that the defect was caused by a sudden loss of the 
command of the muscles, by which the eye is enabled to 
see near objects. He says that there was no defect of the 
sensibility of the retina, and in proof of it observes, that 
the sensation of light was quite streng. It should, how- 
ever, be considered that the pupils being dilated, a larger 
quantity of light must have fallen on the retina. 

Thiscase incited Dr. Wells toinquire whether the artificial 


dilatation of the — caused by the application of the juice 


of belladonna would produce a similar effect. He wish- 
ed first to try the experiment on himself; but he found 
that in consequence of increasing years, his own eyes had 
lost the power of adapting themselves to different distances. 
He was, therefore, obliged to have recourse to the assist- 
ance of a gentleman possessed of younger and more 
perfect organs. 

Se: Dr. Cutting, a physician from, and now 
residing in Barbadoes, undertook to ascertain the effect of 
the juice of belladonna on seeing accurately near objects. 
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He first ascertained the range of perfect vision of his eye 
to be from six inches to eight feet. In half an hour after 
applying the juice, the pupil was a little dilated, and per- 
vision commenced at the distance of seven inches; in 
fifteen minutes more, it began at the distance of three 
- feet and a half. When the pupil had acquired its greatest 
enlargement, the rays from the image of the flame of a 
candle, in the bulb of a small thermometer, at the distance 
of eight feet, could not be prevented from converging toa 
int behind the retina. This state of vision continued, in 
its greatest extent, to the following day ; and it was not 
till the ninth day that he completely recovered the power 
of adapting his eye to near objects. Whilst the left eye 
was thus affected, the vision of the right remained unalter- 
ed; and by repeating the experiment on the other eye, he 
found that the appearances which followed, were similar 
to those which had been produced by the application of 
belladonna to the left eye. 

Dr. Wells controverts the assertion of systematic 
writers upon vision, that the short-sighted are rendered by 
age fitter for seeing distant objects than they were in their 
youth. Of four short-sighted persons of his acquaintance 


the ages of whom are between fifty-four and sixty years, 


two have not observed that their vision has changed since 
they were young, and two have lately become, in respect 
to distant objects, more short-sighted than they were for- 
merly. One of these latter persons found that by the use 
of a single concave glass, in addition to his usual concave 
lenses, he regained distinct vision of distant objects. With 
regard to such objects then, he had become shorter sighted - 
than he had formerly been. But when he wished to ex- 
amine a minute object attentively, such as he used to see 
accurately by means of his spectacles, he now found it 
necessary to lay them aside and to use his naked eye. He 
had, therefore, become in respect to near objects, longer 
sighted. Dr: Wells adds, 

‘ The power, consequently, in this gentleman, to adapt the 
eye to different distances, is either totally lost or much diminish- 
ed; but the point or small space to which his perfect vision is 
now confined, instead of being the most remote to which he 
could formerly accommodate his eyes, as is commonly the case 
with the ordinarily sighted when they are becoming old, is now 
placed between the two extremes of his former range of accurate 
vision. The eyes of the other short-sighted person, a physician 
of considerable learning, whose vision has been altered by age, 
have been affected in a similar manner, but not in a similar de- 
gree.’ 

Aa2 
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Arr. Il.—Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Ry Edward Daniel Clarke, L. L. D. 
Part the second. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 

Cadell and Davies, 1812, 


Section the first. London: 
Ato. £4. 4s. 


THERE is perhaps scarcely any author of the present 
day who has so little claim to indulgence from the public 
as Dr. Clarke, and certainly none, in that walk of litera- 
ture in which he has distinguished himself. He appears 
to be fully ‘ aware of the duties which a writer of travels 
has to fulfil,’ (preface, p. xix.) and of the greater diffi- 
culties which remain to be surmounted when the incon- 
veniences and the dangers of travelling are over. Con- 
trary to the practice of those gentlemen who think them- 
selves privileged to publish a hasty sketch of whatever 
they may have seen or imagined in any country, merely 
because they can answer affirmatively to the question of 
their having beén there, our author began by amassing a 
stock of knowledge peculiarly applicable to the pursuits 
in which he purposed to engage, and afterwards devoted 
the ample term of ten years to revise and construct the 
materials which he had collected, and not merely so, but 
also to compare his statements with those of the best an- 
cient,and modern writers, and further to confirm them by 
the testimony of living travellers, who had passed over 
the same countries, or had been eye-witnesses of the same 
facts as himself. In the work which is now before us, it 
is no small praise to say, that Dr. Clarke continues to sup- 
port the high character which he had already established 
by the publication of his first volume. There is the same 
minuteness of inquiry, the same freedom from every kind 
of prejudice, the same accuracy in his descriptions, and 
the same pointedness in his remarks. But no work can 
be wholly free from error—and error, in a work of such 
general merit as this of Dr. Clarke, is not only very dif- 
ficult to be detected by the cursory reader, but, if left-un- 
detected, may be very hurtful in its consequences, on ac- 
count of the authority with which it comes recommended. 
Though the faulty passages therefore in this volume bear 
no proportion, either in number or in quality, to. its beau- 
ties, we have notwithstanding determined to prosecute our 
review of it in the same spirit as that of the former one, 
(see Critical Review for December, 1810), and leaving 
its excellencies te be admired (for indeed they cannot 
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easily be missed) we purpose to occupy ourselves princi- 
pally, though not exclusively, with pointing out, and com- 
menting on, the blemishes which occasionally disfigure so 
goodly a performance. We may however say of ourselves, 
with as clear a conscience as Horace himself could require, 
that the spots, which we confess to have sought out rather 
industriously, have not given us any offence ; and we are 
not at all apprehensive that even Dr. Clarke himself will 
charge us with ‘ putting down ought in malice,’ but will 
acknowledge, on the contrary, that we apply the balm of 
criticism ‘ with the hand of asylph and the point: of a 
feather.’ 

In pursuance of the plan which we have laid down, we 
begin by observing, that the title-page, about which Dr. 
Clarke expresses so much solicitude, that he has employed 
a — full of learning to explain and to justify it, is 
still neither so precise nor so comprehensive as it might 
- have been. Of Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, the 
two former countries remain to be treated of in a future 
section, as Dr. Clarke has been /hitherto only at a few 
places on the sea-coast of Egypt, and has not even set his 
foot on shore in Greece; for we cannot suppose that the 
corner of ‘Thrace on which Constantinople is built, and 
still less, that that part of Asia Minor which lies south- 
ward of Mount Ida, though formerly peopled by Grecian 
settlers, can be considered by so accurate a writer as Dr. 
Clarke, to constitute a part of what is properly called 
Greece. 

‘ When the author,’ says Dr. Clarke, preface, p. 1, ‘ pub- 
lished the first volume of these travels, he proposed to divide 
the work into three portions. The observations made in 
“* Greece, Syria, and Egypt,’ were reserved for the second part ; 
whether consisting of one volume, or of more than one. This 
plan is still pursued ; but from the very perplexed state of the 
geography of the country alluded to by the word Syria, the 
less exceptionable appellation of Palestine was substituted, in 
the second edition, for that of Syria, ‘The same perplexity has 
again induced the author to alter what he had thus written, and 
to consider the present publication as containing observations 
made in Greece, Egypt, aud the Holy Land.’ 

Then follow several learned quotations, which suffi- 

ciently authorize the preference given to the name of the 
Holy Land, 
* as being the only general appellation which can be said, clas- 
sically, to comprehend the whole of that territory, distinguished, 
as the Land of Promise to the Israelites, and by the passion of 
Jesus Christ,’ ; 
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‘It has been erroneously supposed,’ continues Dr. Clarke, 
p. iv. ‘ that the appellation TERRA SANCTA originated in the 
writings of Christians, who indefinitely applied it to that dis- 
trict of Syria memorable for the sufferings of our Saviour; bat 
the name existed before the Christian era. The epithet of 
holy had been applied to every thing connected with the Jewish 
people; among whom, not pe their cities, their priests, and 
their temples, had this epithet, but their whole territory, by 
way of eminence, was peculiarly considered as “‘ Holy Land.” 
* And surely,’ (p. x.) ‘ without imputation of superstition or of 
bigotry, so long as the blessings of religion diffuse their conso- 
latory balm of hope, and peace, and gladness, this land may be 
accounted holy—Aoly, as consecrated by the residence of the 
Deity through all the ages of Jewish history—holy, as sancti- 
fied by the immediate presence and by the blood of our Re- 
deemer—holy, as the habitation of patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles. Quam terram, to use the energetic language of Urban 
the Second, in his eloquent address to the council of Clermont, 
merito sanctam diximus in qua non est etiam passus pedis, quem 
non illustraverit et sanctificaverit vel corpus, vel umbra Salva- 
toris, vel gloriosa presentia Sancta Dei Genitricis, vel amplec- 
tendus Apostolorum commeatus, vel martyrum sanguis effusus.’ 

The Holy Land does not however stand first in the 
order of places which our author visited. His former vo- 
lume left him at Constantinople, whence we take him up 
again at the opening of the present one,.as he had not 
before completed the description of that still celebrated 
metropolis. We are told in a note at the bottom of p. 2, 
that in a rare work of Bernard de Breydenbach, of May- 
ence, there is preserved a description of the taking of Con- 
stantinople, given by Cardinal Isidore, who was an eye- 
witness of that horrible scene. This document was printed 
in the black letter, at Spire, in 1490, by Peter Drach, and 
since copied into a volume of tracts, published at Basil, 

‘in 1556; and it has escaped, as Dr. Clarke observes, the 
researches of Gibbon, and of every other author who has 
written upon the subject of the siege. All this may be- 
very true; but neither its black letter, nor its long sleep, 
seem to us to authorize such unmeasured praise as that 
with which Dr. Clarke has honoured it. The document 
itself is given in the appendix; and instead of ‘ descrip- 
tion transmitted in all its original energy, and carrying 
us back to the circumstances of the conquest, as though we 
had been actual witnesses of the victory,’ we find it to be 
a piece of idle declamation, where, in the true spirit of a 
son of the church, our good cardinal weeps over the pro- 
fanation of holy places with more anguish of heart than 
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over the loss of national independence, exaggerating the 
hatred of the Turks towards the objects of Christian wor- 
ship, and their crueity towards its dpe and relating 
only one fact, which would indeed be worthy ofa place in 
history if it were but true, namely, the beheading of the 
Greek emperor, together with his whole family and nobi- 
lity. We shall not stop to point out minutely how little 
reason Cardinal Isidore has to be satisfied either with his 
editors or their transcribers; for it is to them, and not te 
the cardinal himself, that we must impute the error of 
calling Mahomet the Second ‘ servus tot dominorum, quot 
vicinorum, when it would evidently be much nearer the 
truth, and consequently nearer what the cardinal meant to 
say, to transpose the sentence into dominus tot servorum, 
quot vicinorum. : 

« There are many interesting sources of reflection, in the pre- 
sent appearance of Constantinople, unnoticed by any author. 
To these,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ my attention was early directed, 
and will be principally confined.'—P. 1. 

One of these, and indeed the chief, is the resemblance 
which, according to our author, may still be observed be- 
tween Constantinople under the Turks, and what it for- . 
merly was under the Greek emperors, as well in the ~ 
buildings of the city as in the customs of the inhabitants. 
It seems indeed very likely, that little or no alteration has 
been introduced into the arrangement of streets and shops, 
or the mode of constructing dwelling-hoyses, or the habi- 
tual use of vapour-baths; but it is rather a forced conclu- 
sion, that the ancient Greeks, wore flowing garments with 
long sleeves, like the modern natives of Constantinople, 
because Herodotus and Xenophon mention, or allude to, 
the long sleeves which were worn by the Persians of their 
day. The inference should perhaps be quite the reverse ; 
for we generally notice in foreign customs only such as 
differ from our own. Nor can it be further admitted as a 
proof of the eostume of the ancient inhabitants being still 
preserved, that ‘ the dress worn by the popes of Rome, 
upon solemn occasions, corresponds with the habits of. the 

oman emperors in the lower ages:’ since, though the 
fact may be so, there is certainly nothing at all in the 
. dress, either of the Turks or Greeks, of the present day, 
which at all resembles the gala dress of the popes ; and as 
for the sameness of costume between a Greek emperor of 
the fifteenth century and a grand Seignior of the nine- 
teenth, which Dr. Clarke illustrates by an engraved por- 
trait of Manuel Paleologus, we may safely leave the ques- 
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tion to be decided by any person who-has the use of his 
eyes, whether there be any likeness at all, except in the 
human character of the countenance, between the por- 
traits of the sultans in Cantemir’s history, and the vig- 
nette prefixed to Dr. Clarke’s first chapter? Indeed it is 
a _ mistake to suppose with Dr. Clarke, that the Turks 
adopted either ‘ the garb or the house-furniture of the 
Greeks,’ or that the capture of Constantinople is the era 
of their passing from nomade habits to settled life. They 
had laid aside those habits a long while before, when the 
emigrated into Persia, and adopted from the Persians all 
those refinements of luxury, which, as they are still ob- 
served to be common to the modern Greeks as they were 
to their ancestors, may reasonably be supposed to have 
originated in Asia. | 

* The city, such as it was, when it came into the possession 
of the Turks, has been by them preserved, and undergone fewer 
alterations, than took place while it continued in the hands of 
their predecessors.’—P. 8. 

The Hippodrome, now. calied Aftmeidan, preserves nearly 
the state in which it was left by the Greeks.’—P. 56. 

We must however beg leave to observe, that the altera- 
tions, and particularly those in the Hippodrome (on the 
site of which, as Dr. Clarke shows in his engraved view of 
it, the mosque of Sultan Achmed has been built) are such 
as to change the very character of the city. If Dr. Clarke 
ever looked down from the grated windows ef the mad- 
house (timar-hané) in the Atmeidan, (which, by the bye, © 
is another encroachment on the ancient hippodrome) he 
would have observed, that he was standing near the top 
of the flight of steps formerly leading from the imperial 
palace -between the first ad second hills to the hippo- 
drome; and he would have been able to trace out, by an 
easy effort of the imagination, the magnificence of the an- 
cient prospect. But in order to figure to himself this 
splendid scene ‘ of palaces and baths, porticoes and tem- 
ples, groves, circusses, and gardens,’ (p. 3) he must first 
of all have shut his eyes upon the ‘ dirty lanes,’ and 
wooden houses huddled together without order over the 
whole surface of the ground, so as to leave no trace of 
what it was when the residence of the ‘ master of the 
Roman world.’ Besides the palaces which have disap- 
peared, where shall we look for the fora of several of the 
emperors, and for other public buildings? in short, for all 
that conveys the idea of an ancient Grecian city? in which 
we know, that the houses of private citizens, which now 
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form almost al] that is Constantinople, occupied a space 
indeed, but scarcely formed a feature. 

It was, however, under the impression, that the changes 
produced in Constantinople, either by the Turks or their 
predecessors, have not in any degree affected that striking 
resemblance which it still bears to the ancient cities of thé 
Greeks, that, says Dr. Clarke, | 
* I eagerly sought an opportunity to examine the interior of the 
seraglio; and, difficult as the undertaking may seem, soon 
found the means of its accomplishment. ‘The harmony existing 
between England and the Porte, at that critical juncture when 
Egypt was to be restored to the Turks by the valour of our 
troops, greatly facilitated the enterprize.’—P. 9. 

We must however observe, that the assertion in this 
last paragraph is hardly reconcileable with Dr. Clarke’s 
own history of the adventure, which is thus introduced in 

» 13. 

. ‘It so happened, that the gardener ‘of the grand seignior, 
during our residence in Constantinople, was a German. This 
person used to mix with the society in Pera, and often joined 
in the evening parties given by the different foreign ministers. 
In this manner we became acquainted with him; and were in- 
vited to his apartments within the walls of the seraglio, close to 
the gates of the sultan’s garden.’ 

We are therefore compelled to consider our author’s 
admission into the seraglio merely as an ordinary occur- 
rence; and we are sorry that Dr. Clarke himself did not 
think fit to represent it in this point of view, instead of 
alarming his readers with sham dangers and ideal escapes, 
when, in fact, his person ran no greater risk than he 
would in traversing the quadrangle of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, which one of the courts of the sultan’s palace 
brought to his recollection (p. 21). Indeed if the grand 
seignior acts so inconsistently as, in the first place to im- 
mure his wives, and te surround them with troops of eu- 
nuchs, in order to prevent any wavering of their affections, 
and, notwithstanding all this, lodges an uncircumcised fo- 
reigner, so as to leave him and his friends free access to 
the most retired apartments, we have, in fact, no greater 
assurance of the purity of the Ottoman blood than of that 
of the Bourbons-of France or Spain, Now can any thing 
appear more ridiculous than that a system of precaution 
should be established in the seraglio which could be so 
easily eluded, or so openly derided, as in the. following 
instances ? 

‘ We returned to quit the charem entirely, and effect our re- 
treat to the garden, The reader may imagine our censternation, 


. 
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on finding that the great door was closed upon us, and that we 
were locked in. Listening, to ascertain if any one was stir- 
ring, we discovered that a slave had entered to feed some tur- 
kies, who were gobbling and making a great noise at a small 
distance. We profited by their tumult, to force back the huge 
lock of the gate with a large stone, which fortunately yielded 
to our blows, and we made our escape.’—P. 25. 

* We examined this apartment,’ (the chamber of the garden of 
hyacinths) ‘ by looking through a window.——We had scarce 
ended our survey of this costly scene, when to our great dis- 
may, a bostanghy made his appearance within the apartment ; 
but, fortunately for us, his head was turned from the window, 
and we immediately sunk below it, creeping upon our hands and 
knees, until we got clear of the garden of Hyacinths.’—P. 27. 

Before we proceed to examine our author’s description 

of the sultan’s palace, let us enable our readers to form a 
just estimate of the boldness of his undertaking, or, at 
Teett, such as he must have imagined it, if he had believed 
in the reports of former travellers. Grelot says, 
* Il est impossible de voir ce que se fait dans cet endroit du 
serrail, et d’en donner par conséquent une relation exacte, puis- 
que c’est un crime capital, qu’d peine la mort pourrait—elle 
Vexpier, @ moins que l'on n'en ett acheté la permission par la 
perte de ce qui nous rend hommes. De cette fagon je ne crois 
pas qu'il y ait de voyageurs assez curieux pour vouloir remar- 
quer a ce prix l’intérieur du serrail.’ 

And though our author, with all these possible conse- 
quences of his rashness staring him in the face, boldly 
promises in p. 12, to conduct his readers ‘ not only within 
the retirement of the seraglio, but into the charem itself, 
and the most secluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign ;’ 

et he and his party evidently seem to have felt some fore- 
Soding of this sciagurg, in p. 21, when they 
*« advanced half-breathless, and on tip-toe, to the great wooden 
door of the passage which leads to the inner court of this mys- 
terious edifice.’ 

* We succeeded,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ in forcing this open; but 
the noise of its grating hinges, amidst the profound silence of 
the place, went to our very hearts.’ | 
And indeed it would go almost as near to our’s, if we were 
not well assured, that the doctor, after having explored all 
these mysteries, still remains 

* Fortis, et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus.’ 


‘ We will keep this door shut for a short time,’ if we may 
be allowed to adopt the puppet-show style which Dr. 
Clarke seems to think corresponds best with this part of 
his subject. For we do not intend to extract any part of 
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his description of the seragHo, in which there is nothing 
that fo iahevesting, and to as ot lant there is nothing that 
is new. We have already noticed a work of Beauvoisin’s, 
sur la cour du Grand Seigneur, (Crit. Rev. Vot. XVIII. 
appendix), who, as well as another Frenchman of the name 
of Powquevilie, who has likewise published his travels, 
was introduced into the seraglio by the individual Ger- 
man gardener, Dr. Clarke’s friend, by whose insinuations 
both of them also were frightened almost out of their wits, 
and were moreover thrown into agony by the grating 
hinges of the self-same door that Dr. Clarke commemo- 
rates. We must however observe, that our author falls 
into the same error as the two French travellers, and ven- 
tures to describe the mode of life of the sultan and his 
ladies, merely from an examination of their house-furni- 
ture.. Thus, for instance, the sultanas are said to be ad- 
dicted to dram-drinking, because our author ‘ found labels 
for bottles, neatly cut out with scissars, bearing Turkish 
inscriptions, with the words rosoglio, golden water, and 
water of life,’ p. 20, which we think we refute merely by 
asking Dr. Clarke who translated these inscriptions for 
him? for we know that no one of his party was capable 
even of reading them. 

‘ The chamber of audience, he says, p. 22, ‘ was surrounded 

with enormous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel kings, 
as they are styled by the present possessors. These mirrors 
the women of the seraglio sometimes break in their frolics.’ 
And he adds, im a note, 
‘ The mischief done in this way, by the grand seignior’s women, 
is so great, that some of the most costly articles of furniture 
are removed, when they come from their winter apartments to 
this palace. The offending ladies, when detected, are whipped 
by the black eunuchs, whom it is their chief amusement to. 
elude and to ridicule.’ 

Now, for heaven’s sake, on what authority does Dr. 
Clarke assert this fact? did he find the rods among the 
furniture of this part of the seraglio? or was his German 
friend usually called in on such occasions to horse the 
ladies? We had passed over, in p. 10, a former instance 
of Dr. Clarke’s characterizing the mode of life of the 

d seignior, from circumstances by no means well au- 
thenticated. He was nog sy ——- tha 4 a valuable 
fragment of jasper agate, from a poor lapi ; 

* and thinking it Fighly probable, that this curioas relic origi- 

nally constituted one of the four thousand specimens of similar 

— which were contained in the treasury of Mithri- 
tes,’ 
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it was necessary, in order to strengthen this conjecture, 
to trace up the fragment in question, at least as far as the 
seraglio. Accordingly, ‘ some pages belonging to the se- 
raglio brought it from the sultan’s apartments—which, it 
was said, his highness had dashed to pieces in a moment 
of anger.’ And so Dr. Clarke, who calls the empress 
Helena a doating old woman, because she built churches 
in the Holy Land, in places where she was told that mira- 
cles had been performed, is satisfied himself, and wishes 
his reader to remain satisfied with a hearsay invented pro- 
bably by the interpreter whom he employed. 

Some other of Dr. Clarke’s observations on Constanti- 

nople or its inhabitants, are flimsy or inaccurate; as, for 
instance, in p. 5, where he says, that ‘ in the domestic 
habits of the Greeks, and in all things except their reli- 
gious ceremonies, there is nothing which distinguishes 
them from their fellow-citizens the Turks;’ and yet he 
gives, without comment, in a note in p. 186, an extract 
from Mr. Walpole’s MS. journal, which says, with much 
more correct discrimination, 
* No people living under the same climate, and in the same 
country, can be so opposite as the Greeks and Turks. There 
is in the former a cringing manner, and yet a forwardness, dis- 
gusting to the gravity and seriousness of the latter.’ 

Dr. Clarke, notwithstanding, stands high in Lord By- 
ron’s list of ‘ persons now in England, who have all the 
requisites to furnish details of this fallen people.’ We 
have another instance of our author’s little acquaintance 
with the people. among whom he travelled, in p. 15. 
‘ During the season of the Ramadan, the guards,’ (of the 
ov ‘ being up all night, would be stupified during 
the day with sleep and intoxication.’ Whereas it is dur- 
ing the season of Ramadan, which among the Turks is 
accounted holy, that even professed drunkards abstain 
from wine. In page 19, note 1, he says, ‘ the divdn isa 
sort of couch, or sofa, common all over the Levant.— 
When a divén is held, it means nothing more than that 
the persons composing it are thus seated.’ Now Dr, 
Clarke happens to he very unlucky in both of these re- 
marks ; for, in the first place, sofa, and not divin, is the 
Turkish name of the couch he describes; and secondly, 
when a divdn is held, the persons composing it do not 
sit cross-legged on couches, but on benches, and with their 
legs hanging down, in the manner in which Bajazet the 
Second is represented in Cantemir’s history. 

Dr. Clarke appears to have seen all that is worth seeing 
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in Constantinople, but he judiciously spares his readers the 
relation of things already so often told. -We wish he had 
done the same with respect to the Dervishes, whose dances 
and whose howlings are no longer worth describing, and the 
origin of whose superstition it is quite as fanciful in Dr. 
Clarke to deduce from the rites of the priests of Baal, as 
it is contrary to historical testimony to represent the au- 
thor of the Mahometan religion as having introduced 
them, for the purpose of deluding and su ~—— un- 
derstanding of his followers (p. 6 and 40). he vig- 
nette to chapter II. from a drawing of Mr. Gell’s, is said 
to bea view of Constantinople from the Swedish minis- 
ter’s palace ; but, in the first place, the view is certainly 
taken from a room in the French ambassador’s palace in 
Pera; and secondly, which is more surprising in so accu- 
rate a draughtsman as Mr. Gell, there is not a single fea- 
ture in the picture which is a correct likeness of the ori- 
ginal, if we except the Venetian palace which stands to 
the right of the foreground. In all the rest, even the 
great outlines are unfaithful, and the details for the most 
part are filled up without any reference to the objects in 
nature. It however describes the situation of the suburb 
of Pera sufficiently well to make us wonder, why Dr. 
Clarke should call it so unwholesome a place that he was 
glad to get away from it (p. 62). Leave it however he 
did; and saw ‘the mosques and minarets of Constanti- 
nople, disappearing in the mists of the sea of Marmora, 
as he steered with a fair wind for the Hellespont;’ which 
wind we take the liberty of reminding Dr. Clarke, as it 
blows from the higher parts of the compass, invariably 
clears the air from mists, in a much greater degree than 
can ever be observed in England. 

‘ At nine o'clock, A.M.’ says Dr. Clarke, p. 62, ‘ we had 
left Marmora, a high mountain, far behind.us. The Isle of 
Princes appeared, through a telescope, to consist wholly of 
lime-stone.’ 

But why was the Isle of Princes not viewed through a 
telescope till it was already out of sight? or why was it 
viewed through a telescope at all? As it lies opposite to 
Constantinople, it would have been almost as conveniently 
' gituated for Dr. Clarke’s mineralogical excursions as the 
bezeslen, where jewels are sold, (p. 10). Before coming 
in sight of the European and Asiatic castles, _ 

* the eye notices a few houses and windmills, belonging to the. 
present village of Lamsague, which are all that remains of the 
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ancient Lampsacus. The wine of the place no longer retains 
its pristine celebrity.’—P. 64. 

Now Dr. Clarke, who only sailed past Lampsacus, was 
certainly not called upon to speak about it at all, since he 
could speak so little to the purpose. But if he had gone 
on shore there, he would have seen the hills behind the 
town covered with well-cultivated vineyards, and the 
‘town itself in a very flourishing state, owing, in a great 
degree, to the advantages of its haven, which even now 
serves to illustrate the policy of Lysander’s manceuvres, 
in the face of that superior fleet of the“ Athenians which 
he finally captured after the decisive battle of A°gos Po- 
tamos, 

Chapter IV. is entitled ‘ the Plain of bie and Dr. 
Clarke reasons in the following manner, plausibly enough, 
in favour of the probability of its earlier history. 

‘ A peculiar circumstance,’ he says, p. 73, ‘ characterized the 
topography of the cities of ancient Greece; and this perhaps 
has not been considered so general as it really was. Every me- 
tropolis possessed its citadel and its plain; the citadel as a 

lace of refuge during war; the plain as a source of agriculture 
in peace.’ 

The spacious plain on the left of the Hellespont is found 
to possess, in a very eminent degree, all that was anciently 
considered requisite for the establishment of a metropolis ; 
it is therefore fair to conclude, that it also was the seat of 
a city ‘ whose celebrity was proportioned to the fertility 
of its territory, or the advantages of its maritime position.’ 
Besides this assumption a priori, we have 
‘ the monuments of a numerous people, and the ruins of many 
cities, all having reference, by indisputable record, to one more 
ancient, as their mggna parens.’ Again—: ‘ among the gems, 
vases, marbles, and medals, found in other countries, represent- 
ing subjects connected with the Trojan war, yet destitute of 
any reference to the works of Homer, we meet with documents 
proving the existence of traditions independent of bis writings, 
and in these we have evidence of the truth of the war, which 
cannot be imputed to his invention.’ From all which ‘ it is ra- 
tional to conclude, that both the artist and the poet borrowed 
the incidents they pourtray from the traditions of their country.’ 
(P. 76.) ‘ These observations,’ says our author, ‘ are appli- 
cable only to the question of the war of Troy, so far as the 
truth of the story is implicated.’ 

He however proceeds in the next place to show, that 
-the local peculiarities of this region, and its still existing 
monuments, suit the incidents, and attest the manners, 
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which Homer describes. In tracing the topography of 
the Troad, Dr. Clarke professes to follow Strabo, asa 
safer guide than Homer himself; and he maintains, on 
Strabo’s authority, that the site of ancient Troy is to be 
determined by ascertaining where the village of the Ilien- 
sians stood. ‘'Fhis was thirty stadia further eastward, to- 
wards Ida and Dardania, than where the city of Ilium was 
in his time. The situation of this last city is therefore 
first to be looked after. The Mender, a stream which 
falls into the Hellespont at Koum Kalé, was considered 
by M. Chevalier to be the Simois; but Dr. Clarke is of 
opinion that another stream now called Callifat Osmak, 
(Ormak) is better entitled to the name. Having ob- 
served a considerable extent of ground covered with ruins 
(some of them bearing inscriptions) on the southern side 
of this water; having also seen Greek medals in high 
servation in the hands of the peasants of the place, all of 
them of Ilium, struck in the time of-the Roman empe- 
rors, and found, as he was told by the peasants, at Palaio 
Callifat, a short distance from the present village; having 
farther discovered the remains of an ancient citadel amon; 
the ruins of Palaio Callifat, and having finally mcomianl 
that this spot was exactly at the distance of thirty stadia 
from Tehiblack, which he had previously been led to sup- 

ose was the Pagus Ilicnsium, he thence concludes, that 

alaio Callifat is the very Ilium of the time of Strabo. 
The interesting details which gave rise to these conjec- 
tures, and which led so happily to their confirmation, will 
be found in p. 95—103. 


‘Once in possession of this important point,’ says our au-— 


thor, p. 108, ‘ a light breaks in upon the dark labyrinth of 
Troas; we staad with Strabo upon the very spot whence he 
. deduced his observations concerning other objects in the dis- 
trict; looking down upon the Simoisian plain, and view- 
ing the junction of the two rivers (“ one flowing towards Si- 
geum, and the other towards Rhetium,” precisely described by 
him) in front of the Iliensian city; being guided, at the same 
time, to Callicolone, the village of the llieans, and the sepul- 
chres of Esyetes, Batieia, and Ilus, by the clue he has af- 
forded. From the natural or artificial elevation of the terri- 
tory on which the city stood, (an insulated object in the plain,) 
we beheld almost every land-mark to which that author has al- 
luded. The splendid spectacle presented towards the west by 
the snow-clad top.of Samothrace, towering behind Imbrus ,would 
baffle. every attempt of delineation: it rose with indescribable 
grandeur, to a height beyond all that I bad seen for a long time ; 
and while its ethereal summit shone with inconceivable bright- 
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ness in a sky without a cloud, seemed, notwithstanding its re- 
mote situation, as if its vastness would overwhelm all Troas, 
should an earthquake heave it from its base. Nearer to the eye 
appeared the mouth of the Hellespont and Sigeum. On the 
south, the tomb of Asyetes, by the road leading to Alexandria 
Troas; and less remote the Scamander, receiving Simois, or 
Callifat Water, at the boundary of the Simoisian plain. To- 
wards the east, the Throsmos, with the sepulchres of Batieia 
and Ilus; and far beyond, in the great chain of Ida, Gargarus 
opposed té Samothrace, dignified by equal if not by superior 
altitude, and beaming the same degree of splendour from the 
snows by which it was invested.’ p. 103—105. ‘ Hence,’ con- 
cludes Dr. Clarke, ina note in p. 105, ‘ it is evident that 
Homer must have lived in the neighbourhood of Troy; that he 
borrowed the scene of the [liad (as stated by Mr. Wood, p.. 
182,) from ocular examination ; and the action of it, from the 
prevailing tradition of the times.’ 

Dr. Clarke requests his readers to pay particular atten- 
tion to the map engraven as a vignette to his fourth 
chapter, ‘ in order to observe the extraordinary coincidence 
between the actual survey of the plain, and the description 
given by Strabo, in his account of Troas;’ (p. 104, note,) 


and we ourselves must beg leave to second his request, as 
we are pny that, otherwise, the few remarks we 


have to o 
telligible. 
‘Our local knowledge cf this country,’ he observes, p. 
72, ‘is still very imperfect, owing chicily to the survey 
having been carried on by former travellers on the western 
side of the river Mender. We should have supposed 
this to be a os of the pen, if the same error were not 
repeated in other places, for instance, in p. 158, § iv; for 
if the upper part of the map represent the north, as it 
usually does, our author, who appears to have carried on 
his researches on the right bank of the Mender, is himself 
more liable than former travellers to the charge of having 
. se confined his survey to the western side of 
the river.’ e think ourselves authorized to say on this 
subject, that of all the maps of 'Troas which have been 
—— to the public by travellers, not one appears to 
ave been made from an exact survey, and consequently, 
not one of them exhibits a correct delineation of the 
country ; this of Dr. Clarke’s lies under the same impu- 
tation, and, in our opinion, is as little to be depended upon 
as any of the preceding ones. It might indeed have. been 
offered as a bird’s eye view, though not as a map; and in 
that case, as Dr. Clarke ascended to Gargarus, the summit 


“ 


er on this part of his subject will be hardly in- 
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of Mount Ida, where he saw the whole Spe spread out. 
before him, the untravelled reader would naturally have 
been inclined to give the greatest share of canfidence to 
his picture. As for ourselves, we huve made the tour of the 
plain of Troy, and our own recollection compels us to 
disbelieve the accuracy of our author’s details. Dr. 
Clarke makes five streams descend towards the sea from 
the north, to one of which, named Callifat Ormak, he has 
given the name of Simois, while we ourselves are very” 
much inclined to doubt even the existence of the Callifat 
Ormak as a separate stream. It will, however, be neces 
sary that we should give a sketch of our own tour, in 
poe to shew our reason for differing with Dr. Clarke in 
this statement of a thing that is. 

We disembarked, as Dr. Clarke appears to have done, 
at Koum Kalé; we likewise crossed the river Mender 
near its mouth, and took the road towards the Rhetean 

romontory. Dr. Clarke makes the river Thymbrius to 
all into the Mender. We did not observe this; on the 
contrary, we saw no stream either on the left hand of our 
road towards the Hellespont, or on the right hand towards 
the plain, except the Mender itself. We indeed crossed a 
wooden bridge near the Aianteum or tomb of Ajax, which 
was thrown over a small stream returning from a marsh 
into the Karanlik Lemin or Shut Haven, as the Turks call 
it; and we afterwards distinctly saw from the top of the 
tumulus, that the Thymbrius (or the river issuing from the 
valley which the Turks call Timbreck Déré) actually 
loses itself in the marsh, (gheul) which, on account of its 
proximity to the Aianteum, (Jn-tepé,) is called by its name 
In-tepé gheulu. Thence we continued our journey up 
Timbrek déré, keeping the stream on our right, whic 
flowed near the foot of a range of hills terminating in a 
omontory in front of the village of Callifat. Here we 
beg leave to copy a short extract from our journal, which 
indeed has no other merit than that of having been written 
on the spot. * The river Thymbrius is nearly as considera- 
ble as the Mender, but being neglected, runs into a 
marsh.’ The ruins of the temple of Apollo Thymbrius 
are in the direct road to Halil Eli Keuy, where, for the 
first time, we crossed the Thymbrius over a bridge. 
From Halil Eli we proceeded to Bounarbashy. Here 
again it will be necessary to copy verbatim from our jour- 
nal, as it is in this part of the journey that we are at issue 
with Dr. Clarke. . , 
* We continued eur road over the mountains, (or “ the range 
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of hills” which we have before noticed,) at the foot of which, 
where we arrived almost imperceptibly, we again waded through 
the Mender—not a quarter of its bed was filled—the trunk of 
a tree lay in the middle, which had been swept down by the 
torrent.’ 

We have nct recorded the passage of any other stream 
till we reacied Bounarbashy, and we indeed distinctly 
remember that there was no one to pass except the Mender 
liself, which could net have been the case if there had 
existed such a river as Callifat Ormak in the course which 
Dr. Clarke has traced out for it, and which he has dignified 
with the name of Simois. From Bounarbashy we went 
to Sigeum. 

‘ We passed through a Greek village called Calafatli Keuy, 
situated near the entrance of the valley of Thymbra, after 
having crossed the Simois. Re-crossing the Simois, near the 
piers of a ruined bridge, we continued our route to Yenni 
Shehr’ (Sigeum.) 

We afterwards on our return from Alexandria Troas to 
the Dardanelles, crossed the plain in another direction, 
without seeing any thing of this same Callifat Ormak. 
We had slept at the village of Yerkessik Keuy, as it is 
near the spot where the course of the fountains of Bou- 
narbashy, the Scamander, according to M. Chevalier, 
have been turned, it may be of use to know, signifies ‘a 
village built on ground which has been cut.’ Our route 
is thus described in the original journal. 

* Leaving the village, we crossed the new canal of the Sca- 
mander’ (the fountains of Bounarbashy) ‘ over a wooden bridge, 
and proceeded as far as the banks of the Simois’ (Mender.) 
‘We rode along its bank about half a mile in search of the 
ancient bed of*the Scamander, which we found. We then re- 
turned to the road and crossed the Simois. We passed through 
Calafatli Keuy and went up the valley of Thymbra, keeping on 
the left of the river, close under the hills. We crossed the 
Thymbrius at Halil Eli Keuy in the place where we had before 
passed it in our way to Bounarbashy.’ 

Hence, it will appear that in our three journies across 
that portion of the Troad, which Dr. Clarke has deter- 
mined to be the Simoisian — because ‘ it is watered 
by the Callifat Ormak, which stream is the Simois,’ (p. 
168,) we saw nothing at all of this river, either in our 
course from west to east, or in that to the south-west, or 
in that to the north-west; and we, therefore, think it much 
more possible that Dr. Clarke should have mistaken the 
Thymbrius or the Mender for another river, distinct from 
ejther of these, which he imagined to flow in the plain 
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lying between them, than that we ourselves could have ob- 
served this interesting country so carelessly, as to have 
crossed a remarkable river three times without having no- 
ticed it once. We do not, however, presume to decide 
upon this question, upon which we ourselves are by no 
means free from doubt; for as we made our tour without 
any view of becoming parties in the modern war about 
Troy, we freely confess that in point of diligent examina- 
tion, we are by no means deserving of being placed by the 
side of Dr. Clarke. It is from this feeling of our own 
incompetency to take a part in the detail, that we have 
kept silence for so many years ; 
* Eheu fugaces 

; Labuntur anni,’ 
and not because we have felt satisfied as to the correctness 
of any of the theories that have been advanced on the 
topography of the Troad. We must, however, finally 
observe on this of Dr. Clarke’s, that the fountains of 
Bounarbashy, which Dr. Clarke disproves to be the 
sources of the Scamander, (p. 96—98,) cannot possibly, as 
he is willing to admit, p. 112, be the dora: mnyas of Homer, 
if the Pagus Iliensiim, as laid down in the map, be reall 
the site of ancient Troy; for, in that case, Achilles, in his 
single combat with Hector, must have pursued him 
through the river Mender, (whether it be the Scamander 
as Dr. Clarke, or the Simois as M. Chevalier maintains,) 
which, on either supposition, is a circumstance of the 
battle that Homer cou!d not have overlooked. 

Our author passed by the isiand of Chios in his voyage 
from the Hellespont to Egypt, which authorizes him to 
affirm, ‘ that its inhabitants anciently possessed a reputa- 
tion for virtue, still ::aintained among them. According to 
Plutarch, there was tio instance of adultery in Chios dur- 
ing the space of seven hundred years.’ We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the virtue of the Chian ladies will stand 
the test of a second edition of Dr. Clarke’s book; and we 
further recommend it to him to expunge the ridiculous 
note in p. 193, containing ‘an anecdote very characteristic 
of the Turks,’ of whom indeed he does not seem qualified 
to say what is, or what is not characteristic. Our author’s 
assumption of authority in this instance, is nothing, how- 
ever, compared to what we meet with in p. 261, which we 
give in his own words. 

‘ We visited a beautiful little uninhabited island lying in the ° 
mouth of the bay (of Macri.) Neither ancient nor modern 
geographers have bestowed . ia upon this island, Its 
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lofty conical form, not ill befits it for a natural cenotaph. It 
may, therefore, bear the name of ABERCROMBIE, whose déath- 
less glory,’ &c. &c. 

and up it actually starts in the very next page, to ‘ flourish 
to the end of time,’ under its outlandish christian name— 
ABERCROMBIE’s IsLE. 

In p. 270, we are told that the French ships which had 
been sunk in the battle of the Nile ‘ with all the encum- 
bering bodies of men and carcasses of animals, sent through 
the waves a fearful exhalation.’ 

There are, however, some passages in Dr. Clarke’s 
book relating to the Egyptian campaign, which, as we sup- 
pose them to be correct, deserve to be recorded. Such is 
the humiliating truth in p. 271:—‘ The obstacles en- 
countered by our troops were greater than ever have been 
described. The most powerful originated in their want 
of information. Never did so much ignorance accompany 
an expedition.’ 

Some of our most celebrated statesmen at home might 

rhaps derive instruction from being told, that General 

enou’s unlucky passion for speech-making was considered 
by the French themselves as the cause of their resistance, 
not having been equal to all the advantages they possessed. 
They described him as ‘ entirely absorbed in composing 
or in delivering harangues to his soldiers.’ P. 280. 

We have now got so near our limits, that, although we 
leave untouched all that Dr. Clarke says of the Holy 
Land, we feel ourselves obliged to find room for his obser- 
vations on what had occurred at Jaffa; and that too for 
the very reasons which he himself has assigned for pub- 
lishing them, namely: ‘ because the character of no 
ordinary individual is implicated in the result ; and because 
that individual is our enemy.” Ina — note, Dr. 
Clarke entitles this passage, ‘ Improbability of the sup- 
posed massacre by Buonaparté.’ 

‘ Jaffa,’ he says in p. 639, ‘ appeared to be almost in as 
forlorn a state as Rama; the air itself was still infected with the 
smell of unburied bodies. We went to the house of the English 
consul, whose grey hairs had not exempted him from French 
extortion. He had just ventured to hoist again the British flag 
upon the roof of his dwelling; and he told us, with tears in his 
eyes, that.it was the only proof of welcome he could offer to 
us, as the French officers, under Buonaparté, had stripped him 
of every thing he possessed. However, in the midst of all his 
complaints against the French, not a single syllable ever escaped 
his lips respecting the enormities supposed to be committed, by 
means of Buonaparté’s orders or connivance, in the town and 
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neighbourhood of Jaffa. As there are so many living witnesses 
to attest the truth of this representation, and the character of 
no ordinary individual is so much implicated in its result, the 
utmost attention will be here~paid to every particular likely to 
illustrate the fact; and for this especial reason, because that in- 
dividual is our enemy. At the time we were at Jaffa, so soon 
after the supposed transactions are said to have occurred, the 


indignation of our consul and of the inhabitants in general: 


against the French, were of so deep a nature, that there is no- 
thing they would not have said to vilify Buonaparte or his 
officers; but this accusation they never even hinted. Nor is 
this all—upon the evening of our arrival at Jaffa, walking with 
Captain Culverhouse along the shore to the south of the town, 
in order to join some of our party who were gone in search of 


plants and shells, a powerful and most offensive smell, as from’ 


dead bodies, which we had before experienced more than once 
in approaching the town, caused us to hesitate whether we 
should proceed or return, At this moment, the author observed 
the remains of bodies in the sand, and Captain Culverhouse 
being in doubt whether they belonged to human bodies or to 


those of cattle, removed a part of the sand with his sword, * 


and uncovered part of a hand and arm. Upon this, calling to 
our friends, we told them what we had discovered ; and returning 
to the consul’s house, asked him the cause of this revolting 
spectacle we had witnessed. He told us that these were the 
remains of bodies carried thither during the late plague for 
interment; but that the sea frequently removing the sand which 
covered them, caused them to be thus exposed ; and he caution- 
ed us in future against walking that way, as the infection might 
possibly be retained, not only by those bodies, but by the 
clothes and other things there deposited.’ 


We have copied the whole of this very important para- - 


ph, for we are unwilling to keep back any truth which 
may affect the moral character even of our greatest enemy. 
But truth obliges us to remark upon it, that Dr. Clarke 
himself has excited some doubts in our minds as to the 
accuracy of his own details. We are not told who the 
consul of Jaffa was, but we suppose a Syrian, who, per- 
haps, as is frequently the case among English consuls in 
Turkey, knew no European language. Our author then 
spoke to him through an interpreter; and if so, we can 
account as well for his uncommunicativeness on certain 
points, as for the ignorance of the customs of Turkey 
which is exhibited in his reply to Dr. Clarke’s inquiries. 
For, in the first place, neither Turks nor Christians would 
admit any circumstance of plague to be a reason for bury- 
ing their dead out of the places consecrated to such pur- 
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poses by their respective religions; and, in no circum- 
stances whatever, would the Orientals bury them in places 
where the sea, by removing the sand, would cause the 
bodjes to remain exposed. As for the caution given to 
our author’s party by the consul, we can assure them of 
its being a received opinion in Turkey, that when the body 
becomes cold, it no longer retains or communicates the 
infection of the plague. The last part of the consul’s 
speech, with our remark, on which we must close this 
article, makes still more against the cause which Dr. 
Clarke has undertaken to defend ; for neither men nor 
women, neither Christians nor Mahometans, are ever bu- 
ried in their clothes, except martyrs; and persons put to 
death in the manner the garrison of Jaffa are said to have 
been, in the opinion of Mahometans are martyrs. 


— 


— ——- _-- 








Art. I1].—Two Plays; Mantuan Revels, a Comedy, in 
Five Acts ; Henry the Seventh, an Historical Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. By Richard Chenerix, Esq. F. BR. and 
E.S.; M.R. J.A. &c. Johnson, 1812, Svo. 8s. 


AS these plays, though not ushered to the world by any 
pteface, introduction, or even advertisement whatever, are 
evidently constructed on a principle of strict adherence to 
the rules, or rather, to speak more correctly, (since it 
seems absurd to talk of rules in respect of compositions 
whose most striking characteristic is the disdain of all 
rule), in close imitation of the language and conduct, of 
the ancient English drama, and as the author has certainly 
been successful to a very high degree in the execution of 
his design, we shall pay some attention (more perha 
than their original merit would otherwise warrant) to the 
fable, characters, and management of the pieces before us, 
reserving to the last, the observations we shall have to 
make on the sense and utility of the design itself, and on 
the execution of these performances, considered with re- 
ference to that design. 

The double plot of the first play, (that entitled ‘ Man- 
tuan Revels,’) is mentioned in a short note prefixed to it 
by its author to be derived from two distinct sources, a 
novel of Cinthio’s, and the story of the ‘ Curious Imper- 
tinent,’ m Don Quixote. Octavio, a nobleman of Man- 
tua, is betrothed to the duke’s daughter, and the solemni- 
zation of the marriage only waits his return from travel- 
ling in foreign countries. Meanwhile, her fidelity is ex- 
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to a dangerous trial from the dishonourable passion 
of a false friend of Octavio’s, by name Arsenio, who leaves 
no means unattempted to obtain possession of the treasure 
which it was his duty to have guarded for another. The 
absurd jealousy of the lover affords him an opportunity 
which he does not fail to improve. Ina letter to Arsenio, 
he professes his intention of returning incognito to Man- 
tua, and remaining for some time concealed from his mis- 
tress. This letter, the treacherous confidant ex s to 
the princess, accompanying its exposure by such artful 
_surmises and half-told tales, as are calculated to convince 
her of the gross indifference and perjury of Octavio. A 
discovery, opportunely made, of Arsgnio’s own perfidy 
towards a young lady to whom he had promised marriage 
prevents the further success of hisstratagem. Ther 
motive of Octavio’s design (which was only to try the af- 
fection which he ought never to have doubted) is also 
made apparent to her satisfaction ; and the two offended 
fair ones contrive together a scheme for punishing both 
the suspicious folly of the one lover, and the complicated 
treachery of the other. For these purposes the stale trick 
of a masquerade is resorted to. Arsenio elopes with Julia, 
mistaking her for Olivia, and afterwards marries her in 
her proper person, according to compact, in consideration 
of his imaginary enjoyment of the princess. Olivia, mean- 
while, bestows her hand upon her betrothed lover, but 
suffers her supposed intrigue with Arsenio to come after- 
wards to his ears, and to.plant a fanciful pair of horns on 
his forehead. Being tasked with the crime, she affects 
maneeey to confess it, and at the same time charges-the 
wife of Arsenio with similar acts of iniquity. So much for 
Octavio, and it must be confessed he has his deserts; but 
Arsenio’s wickedness merits a much heavier weight of pu- 
nishment. Accordingly, a tale is trumped up of Julia’s 
death in consequence of his ill-treatment. He is appre- 
hended as her murderer; and being brought to trial, 
though he completely disproves the accusation against him 
of having plunged his dagger in her-bosom ; yet, it seems 
according to the law of Mantua, as expounded by the 
duke himself, that to kill by calumny is as much murder 
as to stab, shoot, drown, or poison: by this law he is 
found guilty and condemned to suffer death. It happens 
that at the very time that this first tragedy is acting, that 
of the Curious Impertinent is also going forward in the 
same town. We need not repeat the circumstances, as 


they must be well known to most of our readers, and the 
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play is a precise copy of Cervante’s novel. Claudio, the 
suspicious husband, is brought before the duke imme- 
diately after he has condemned Arsenio, as the murderer 
of his wife; and is in like manner condemned, though 
upon rather a more substantial-seeming foundation. The 
two culprits are about to be led off together for execution, 
when it is proclaimed that two ladies, in want of husbands, 
are ready to redeem them; for it seems there is another 
Jaw at Mantua, that ‘ to save the ignominious spilling of 
noble blood, if that the condemned be noble, he may re- 
ceive grace, should any Mantuan maid or widow offer her- 
self to be joined to him in wedlock, provided that no pre- 
vious knowledge or concert did exist between the parties.’ 
The ladies are brought in veiled, and the culprits directed 
to choose. Each, ‘ by natural instinct guided,’ very for- 
tunately fixes on his own wife. A general con ratulction 
takes place; and, Octavia having made an explanation of 
the trick, which both the self-imagined cornutos are ready 
enough to swallow, the play ends very happily for all the 
parties, and (we rather suspect) for the audience also. 
The folly of those imitations of models avowedly faulty, 
was never more conspicuous, than in the performance of 
which we have now heen sketching the outline. To say 
nothing yet of the language and style of poetry, which we 
reserve for future animadversion, the most glaring absur- 
dity in the piece, and that which is sufficiently obvious 
from the above detail of the plot, is the double fable, 
which is most assiduously contrived in such a manner, as 
that the one part shall have no possible bearing upon, or 
reference to, the other. Except in the grossly improbable 
circumstance of the two husbands being brought to trial 
for the supposed murder of their wives at the same time, 
and before the same court, not one of the characters in the 
first have the slightest connection with any of those in the 
second plot, They do not even by any accident — 
together on the stage; and the alternate scenes of the 
drama would, if separated with proper caution, fairly make 
two distinct plays, each of them considerably better than 
that which they produce, united. Now, in the old drama, 
of Elizabeth’s and James’s days, and still more _— 
in the corrupt and tasteless productions of the middle age 
of our dramatic poetry, commencing with the reign of 
Charles the Second, the unity of fable is grossly—in the 
latter case often designedly, violated. But Dryden him- 
self never broke the head of Aristotle with such wanton 
and determined insolence as Mr, Chenerix has done, This 
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is actually caricaturing, not imitating, a fault; or it is 
sinning without excuse or apology, from the perverse and 
vicious motive of trying to sin to the utmost—a species of 
delinquency at the bar of criticism, of which we cannot 
readily produce another instance. It is like Oldham’s 
Pindaric ode in praise of Vice, in which the poet worthily 
strains every nerve, and exhausts invention to make 
wickedness more wicked, and impiety more impious. Is 
Mr. Chenerix prepared to defend himself, like the veteran 
bard we have mentioned, upon the principle of an inten- 
tion to expose to contempt and abhorrence by ironical 
commendation? We believe he will not attempt to shield 
his critical obliquity by so flimsy a pretext. But the 
double plot, although the most striking, is not perhaps the 
most worthy, object of our censure. ‘Take the two stories 
singly; and it would be difficult to select any more unfit 
for the purposes of dramatic interest. The ancient dra- 
matic poet, it is true, dipped into and exhausted all the 
collections of Italian and Spanish novels extant for the 
fables upon which they designed to work. Some, (but 
they are very few in comparison) were happily selected 
and ably improved. By far the larger part were so im- 
probable, so dull, or so indecent, that it requires all the 
force of poetical language and sentiment for which those 
‘ bards of the elder day’ are justly venerable, to give us 
patience, in these more fastidious times, even to read the 
compositions for which they unhappily served as a foun- 
dation. How worthy of admiration then is he, whose 
enthusiasm for antiquity carries him back amidst those 
heaps of rubbish, to gather a weed, which was even too 
insignificant or too coarse for the tastes of those who were 
themselves incapable of distinguishing between weeds and 
flowers, and gathered all with the same indiscriminate ra- 
pacity ! 

The second piece in the volume is cast in a different 
mould, but in one selected upon the same principle of ab- 


surd veneration for antiquity. With the exception of a ~ 


few splendid, and a few more gaudy patches of poetry, it 
is a mere dry, tedious chronicle, in dialogue, of the prin- 
cipal events of the reign of Henry the Seventh, from the 
battle of Bosworth, to the execution of Warbeck. Several 
of the most interesting and most noble productions of 
Shakspeare’s genius are, it is true, on the same principle. 
It was the taste of his time—or rather, the drama had ad- 
vanced just so far in the progress of its childhood, before 


he arose ‘to improve and bring it to maturity. But Mr. 
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Chenerix, in this motley and tedious composition of his, 
has adopted for his model, not the historical tragedy as 
improved by that great mind, (though, improved as it was 
by him, it still retained faults sufficient, we should think, 
to have satisfied a tolerably keen appetite for imperfection) 
but the mere dramatic chronicle, as it existed both before 
Shakspeare’s time, and afterwards, when the laws of the 
drama relapsed into much of their former childhood, from 
the want of vigour to preserve them in the state of ad- 
vancement to which Shakspeare had brought them. The 
subject naturally brings to our recollection the ‘ Perkin 
Warbeck’ of Ford. But, inferior as that drama undoubt- 
edly is to all but the worst of Shakspeare’s historical 
plays, it is nevertheless very far superior to Mr. Chene- 
 rix’s ‘ Henry the Seventh,’ both as possessing more unity 
of design, more strength of character, and a much more 
undivided and perfect poetical interest. 

So much for the designs of Mr. Chenerix’s dramas ;. we 
must now bestow some attention on the manner of their 
execution. In his intimate acquaintance with, and blind 
admiration of, the ancient style of dramatic poetry, this 
author has certainly caught a considerable portion of its 
real excellencies. Many specimens may be selected from 
the volume before us, many detached passages singled out 
and quoted, of which the intrinsic beauty keeps at least 
even measure with the peculiarity of style and the close- 
ness of its imitative merit. But we prefer giving one 
passage of a continued length to many shorter extracts ; 
and we can find none that will set the author’s talents ina 
more agreeable point of view than the conclusion of the 
dying scene of the queen, Elizabeth of York. 

“ Queen. It may be so—I was not ever thus 
’Tis no ill-will I bear thee ; so forgive me. 
This sickness is unkind to me and thee, 

If it doth break the fellowship we owe. 
Love me when I am dead, and love my child, 
Whose cherub voice hath toll’d my knell ! 

Lady C. Gordon. Weep, eyes, 
And never look but through your tears ! 

Queen. His life 
Hath been my death. Since he came weeping hither, 
I felt my going hence. My funeral peal 
Was his first cry. My darkness is his light! 

And, in his small and blessed mould of man, 
He hath, to dear exhaustion, sucked from me 
My blood, my spirit, and my quintessence, 
Leaving a joyful ruin, Where is he? 
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He hath not lain upon my heart to-day. 
I have not said a prayer o’er him since morning. 
Sir T. Broughton. My noble mistress, stir not thts 
your blood, 






Rather invite yourself to rest again. 

Queen. I'll shortly rest. What can I do so sweet 
As die for him I love? It is not death, 
"Tis life transfused ; and I but breathe my soul, 
Now rambling through this wide and shatter'd temple 
Into its dearest shrine. Death, drop thy sting, 
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I ama mother. Go, and shake the bones 













Nor lift thy grisly scythe against my head ! 

Of those who infinitely die for ever. 

Maternity can triumph o’er thy dart, i} 

Help me a little; raise me. i 
Lady C. G. Mark, her cheek } 

Glows with unwonted blood. I never saw i 

Such life within her eye. P 
Queen. And lo, in this a 






| 
Might Richmond envy me; for he but lives, i 
While I die for my child!—Think you, my friends, iy 
We shall have sense and feeling, and disposal, X ig 
After our death, to love what we have loved ? fa 
Or, that the finer essence we shall wear i 
Shail lose our grosser memory ? Trust me, I 
Although my hopes of bliss are infinite, 











I would remember stiil I am a mother. iF 
Sir T. B. The blood deserts her cheek. Soft, lay Pi 
her down, 
Rest, rest awhile. 
Queen. I’m on. the sudden weak, 





I feel sweet sleep again, and heavenly dreams 
Come to invite me.— Lo, I see a cherub 
Stretching his little arms.—I come, I come, 
Stay by my side, and talk as I were with you; 
"Twill banish idle spirits from my couch, 
If sometimes I were hasty, harsh, unjust, { 
Pray you forgive me! heaven forgive i me too! 
And God bless those who wrong me !—I would see 
My child when I am warmer: These cold lips A 
Would fright him from me.—I shail live to kiss him! 5 
Sir T. B. Her grasp is chilliness. Ye hosts of saints, re 
Whether as ministers of sleep or death 
Ye watch beside her couch, bring peace to her ! 
Lady C. G. Bilest angels, strengthen her! once more 
I'll hear, 
From her own lips, she not mistrusts me. h 
Sir T. B. Lo! 
She makes as she would»speak. Peace; we disturb her. 
(A Pause.) 
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Queen, Why are you silent? for I love to hear 
Your human voices near me. 

Sir T. B. We did pray 
For blessings on your couch. We thought you slept. 

Lady C. G. Her head is sunken ; and her hollow cheek 
Gives sign of dissolution. 

Sir T. B. Woe the hour! 

Queen. Heaven bless my child, forgive the king, and me! 

Sir T. B. Amen to all but one! ( Pause.) ’Tis quiet, all. 

Lady C, G. I fear it is death’s quiet. 

Sir T. B. Can it be 
The soul can part thus lightly from the body 
Without a greater pang! In righteous men 
It may be so. But 1 have seen the brows 
Of sinful wretches, haunted at their deaths 
By what their lives did evil, knit in tortures 
And dreadful agonies ; while virtue, sweeter 
Than all the spicy conserves of the Nile, 

Embalmeth beauty ’gainst the rotten breath 

Of the corrupted grave. Heaven sets his mark 
Upon the brow and forehead of our deeds, 
That our last rising may proclaim our worth. 

Lady C. G. I feel her heart no more. 

ir T. B. Her touch is death, 
And she hath breath’d her last.—Oh, blessed spirit, 
Sweet was thy passage from mortality ! 
How well in thee appears what I did say ; 
For thou art lovely, calm, and beauteous still ! 
A holy temple, where, but yesterday, 
Thy maker sat in glory! 1 will weep, 
And then Ill follow thee.’ 


The poetry of the ancient drama, is the native language 
of the imagination, unpruned by art, unfettered by judg- 
ment. Its sublimest beauties are often found side by side 
with the most extravagant faults. But it has been said, 
and we believe truly, that without the faults we never 
should have beheld the beauties. The labours of the last 
century have been directed to the correction of those 
faults, and the lamentable decay of dramatic genius and 
talent among us, appears somewhat to warrant the pre- 
sumption that perfection is unattainable, and that, if we 
will have correctness, we must be content to have with it 
tameness and insipidity also. Nevertheless, this is a very 
dangerous doctrine to be maintained in the courts of criti- 
cism; and, sitting as censors, we never can approve of an 
undertaking conducted on the principle which it seems to 
inculcate—that it is necessary to be vicious, in order to be 


grand; still less of that upon which Mr. Chenerix seems 
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to have proceeded; be vicious at all events, and let gran- - 
deur follow, if, and how it can. From the passages in the 

foregoing quotation marked with italics, our readers will 

judge how succéssfully he has caught the tone of bold, 

daring metaphor, with which the works of the elder dra- 

matists abound; and which, with all its extravagancies 

and deformities, we would not give in exchange for all 

the chaste classical uniformity of which modern times may 

make their boast. Still, the point to be aimed at is the 

beauty without the blemish. If this cannot be attained, 

we must be satisfied with the largest:portion of the one, 

together with the least of the other that is in the nature of 
things, or in the power of the poet to produce. But let 

the trial be made; and, above all, let not criticism become 

so base a pander to prostitution, as to recommend the in- 

dulgence of vice for the possibility of the gain to be de- 

rived from its practice. 

But Mr. Chenerix, (who, we are most happy to be able 
to say with confidence, possesses a genius that might be 
turned to better account), should remember that servile 
imitation, even of the best models, was never the road to 
any excellence or perfection whatever. The authors whom 
he so blindly admires, owed all their transcendent beauties 
to original genius. Their most glaring defects arose from 
a vicious compliance with the corrupt taste.of the age, and 
an imitation of the absusdities in which that corrupt taste 
principally delighted itself. We shall forbear to point out 
any of the numerous passages which we had marked, in 
the course of our perusal, for just censure or allowable 
and deserved ridicule; because it appears to us that our 
general observations are sufficient to make it evident of 
what nature those flagrant absurdities are, and from what 
mistaken principle they are derived. Ifthe author should 
so far comply with the object of these strictures, as here- 
after to produce a play of which the faults shall be entirely 
his own, and not the nauseous crambe repetita of justly 
exploded iniquity, he may depend upon our receiving and 
treating them with infinitely more indulgence, since he 
possesses talents which command our respect. But com- 
passion is excluded from every avenue to our hearts, when 

we see a man so perversely in love with deformity itseif, 
as to strain, and labour, and spend every atom of his wit 
and invention in producing a resemblance of it. 


Ay Ox" 
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Art. IV.—Calamities of Authors ; including some Inqui- 
vies respecting their moral and literary Characters. By 
the Author of the Curiosities of Literature. London, 
Murray, 1812, 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. ! 


THIS work is divided under the following heads: vol. 1. 

‘Authors by Profession.—Guthrie and Amhurst.—Smollett. 
—The Case of Authors stated, including literary Property.— 
The Sufferings of Authors.—A mendicant Author, and the Pa- 
trons of former Times.—Cowley, of his Melancholy.—The 
Pains of fastidious Egotism.—Influence of a bad Temper in 
Criticism.—Disappointed Genius takes a fatal Direction by its 
Abuse.—The Maladies of Authors.—Literary Scotchmen and 
[rishmen.—Laborious Authors.—The Despair of young Poets. 
—The Miseries of the first English Commentator.—The Life 
of an Authoress.—Apology for Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, 
with an Apology for literary History.’ Vol. I1.—* Literary Ri- 
dicule, illustrated by some Account of a literary Satire.—Lite- 
rary Hatred, exhibiting a conspiracy against an Author.—Un- 
due severity of Criticism.—A voluminous Author without Judg- 
ment.—Genius and Erudition, the Victims of immoderate Va- 
nity.— Genius, the Dupe of its Passions.—Literary Disappoint- 
ments disordering the Intellect.—Rewards of Oriental Students. 
—Danger incurred by giving the result of literary Inquiries.— 
A national Work which could find no Patronage.—Miseries of 
successful Authors.—The Illusions of Writers in Verse.’ 

From the above bill of fare, it will appear that some of 
the dishes are not very strictly in unison with the pro- 
fessed intention of the feast. The viands are sometimes 
of a very heterogeneous kind; nor do they always do ho- 
nour to the taste of the cook. The Calamities of Authors 
might, we should think, have formed two or three covers 
of high literary gout. Of the authors, whose names are 
introduced to illustrate the different heads, under which 
this work is arranged, some have long ceased to be remem- 
bered. Their sufferings, as well as their works, are 
equally unknown; and some persons will, perhaps, for the 
first time, learn even that they ever existed, from the pe- 
rusal of the present work. Genius, from its indiscretions 
and its eccentricities, has often been productive of great 
pecuniary difficulties and distress; but though genius is 
not often unattended by misfortunes, misfortunes are as 
often not associated with genius. The present volumes 
will prove this; in which the Calamities recited, if they 
sometimes indicate the effects, more often designate the 
absence of genius. 
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In the section of the present work, entitled ‘ A mendi- 
cant Author, and the Patrons of former Times,’ the writer 
describes sore of the grievances, to which a literary life 
was subject, before authors were left to receive their re- 
muneration from booksellers. ‘To illustrate this part of 
his subject, Mr. D’Israeli has first detailed’ some particu- 
lars relative to the writings and circumstances of Church- 
yard, who breathed the atmosphere of penury and neglect 
under the reign of Elizabeth. He was one of those per- 
sonages whose ill-starred destiny constrains them to live 
to write, and to write to live. The epitaph on Church- 
yard affords no encouragement to those who think to grow 
rich by devoting their days and nights to the manufacture 
of verse. 

‘ Poverty aud Poetry his tomb doth enclose ; 
Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in prose.’ 

According to the expression of Mr. D’Israeli, an author 
at the period in which Churchyard existed, ‘ was much 
like a vagrant;’ for he tells us from Tom Nash that he 


trudged ‘ from place to place to and fro,’ stringing —— ) 


urly - 


and composing panegyrics for the haughty lords and 
squires of that coarse age. 

‘Even at a later period, in the reign of the literary James, 
great authors were reduced to“ state of mendicity, and lived 
on alms, although their lives and their fortunes had been con- 
sumed in forming national labours. The antiquary Stowe ex- 
hibits a striking example of the rewards conferred on such va- 
lued authors. Stowe had devoted his life, and exhausted his 
patrimony, in the study of English antiquities ; he had travelled 
on foot throughout the kingdom, inspecting all monuments of 
antiquity, and rescuing what he could from the dispersed libra- 
ries of the monasteries. His stupendous collections; in his own 
hand-writing, still exist, to provoke the feeble industry of lite- 
rary loiterers. He felt through life, the enthusiasm of study ; 
and seated in his monkish library, living with the dead more 
than with the living, he was still a student of taste: for Spenser 
the poet visited the library of Stowe, and the first good edition 
of Chaucer was made so chiefly by the’labours of our author, 
Late in life, worn out with study and the cares of poverty, neg- 
lected by that proud metropolis of which he had been the his- 
torian, yet his good bumour did not desert him; for, being af- 
flicted with sharp pains in his aged feet, he observed that “ his 
affliction lay in that part which formerly he had made so much 
use of.” Manya mile had he wandered, many a pound had he 
rasa for those treasures of antiquities which had exhausted 

is fortune, and with which he had formed works of great pub- 
lic utility. It was in his eightieth year that Stowe at length re- 
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ceived a public acknowledgment of his services, which will ap- 
pear to us of a very extraordinary nature. He was so reduced 
in his circumstances that he petitioned James I. for a licence to 
collect alms for himself! “‘ as a recompense for his labour and 
travel of forty-five years in setting forth the Chronicles of Eng- 
dand, and eight years taken up in the Survey of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, towards his relief now in his old age; 
having left his former means of living, and only employing him- 
self for the service and good of his country.” Letters patent 
under the great seal were granted. After no penurious commen- 
dation of Stowe’s labours, he is permitted “ to gather the be- 
nevolence of well-disposed people within this realm of Eng- 
land: to ask, gather, and take the alms of all our loving sub- 
jects.” These letters patent were to be published by the clergy 
from their pulpit; they produced so little that they were re- 
newed for another twelvemonth; one entire parish in the city 
contributed seven shillings and sixpence! Such then was the 
patronage received by Stowe, to be a licensed beggar through- 
out the kingdom for one twelvemonth! Such was the public re- 
muneration of a man who had been useful to his nation, but not 
to himself!’ 

In this part of the work we have some account of Mr. 
Myles Davies, whose name has not probably often pre- 
viously occurred to the readers of our Review. This Mr. 
Myles Davies composed ‘a kind of bibliographical, bio- 
graphical, and critical Work on English Authors,’ under 
the title of Athene Britannice ; and he appears to have 
been in the habit of leaving his works at the houses of 
those, who, he thought, would give him a quid pro quo for 
his pains. This was a sort of alms-begging, from which 
Mr. Myles Davies appears to have reaped but little profit 
or satisfaction. He thus quaintly, and in a manner which 
leads us to suspect with Mr. D’Israeli, that his mind had 
experienced a little derangement, describes the reception 
of his literary offerings by the then Duke of Portland. 

“ But his grace of the Dutch extraction in Holland (said to 
be .a-kin to Mynheer Vander B—nck) had a peculiar grace in 
receiving my present of books and odes, which, being bundled 
up together with a letter and ode upon his graceship, and car- 
ried in by his porter, I was bid to call for an answer five years 
hence. I asked the porter, what he meant by that ? I suppose, 
said he, four or five days hence—but it proved five or six 
months after, before I could get any answer, ‘though I had writ 
five or six letters in French, with fresh odes upon his graceship, 
and an account where I lived, and what noblemen had accepted 
of my present. I attended about the door three or four tunes 
a week, all that time constantly from twelve to four or five 
o'clock in the evening; and walking under the fore windows of 
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ihe parlours, once that time his and her grace came after dinner 
to'siare at me, with open windows and shut mouths, but_ filled 
with fair water, which they spouted with so much dexterity that 
they twisted the water through their teeth and mouth-skrew, to 
flash near my face, and yet just to miss me, though my hose 
could not well miss the natural flavour of the orange-water 
showering so very near me. Her grace began the water work, 
but not very gracefully, especially for an English lady of her 
description, airs, and qualities, to make a stranger her spitting- 
post, who had Leen guilty of no other offence than to offer her 
husband some writings.—His grace followed, yet first stood 
looking so wistfully, towards me, that I verily thought he had a 
mind to throw me a guinea or two for all these indignities, and 
two or three months then sleeveless waiting upon him—and' ac- 
cordingly I advanced to address his grace to remember the poor 
Author ; but, instead.of an answer, he immediately undams his 
mouth, out fly whole showers of lymphatic rockets, which had 
like to have put out my mortal eyes.” 

‘ Still he was not disheartened, and still applied for his bundle 
of books, which were returned to him at length unopened, with 
“‘ half a guinea upon top of the cargo,” and “ with a desire to 
— no more; I plucked up courage, murmuring within my- 
sel ; 

“* Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 

‘ He sarcastically observes, 

*« As I was still jogging on homewards, I thought that a great 
many were called their Graces, not for any grace or favour they 
had truly deserved with God or man, but for the same reason of 
contraries, that the Parca, or Destinies, were so called, because 
pou. spared none, or were not truly the Parca, quia non parce- 

yy 

Mr. D’Israeli devotes some of his pages to the melan- 
choly of Cowley, which he commences with the following 
sentence :—‘ The mind of Cowley was beautiful, but a 

ueruious tenderness in his nature breathes not only 
through his works, but influenced his habits and his views 
of human affairs.’ We do not dispute the assertion of the 
author, that Cowley had a beautiful mind, though any 
other epithet more applicable to intellectual excellence 
would have pleased us better; but when Mr. D’Israeli 
talks of his ‘ guerulous tenderness, we cannot assent to 
the propriety of the combination, if ‘ tenderness’ be in- 
tended to include kindness or a soft and benign tempera- 
ture of the affections. For, in this case, querulousness 
is the very opposite of tenderness; as querulousness has 
generally its origin in peevishness, and denotes an irritable 
acerbity of disposition. We are not, in general, disposed 
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to think very highly of the benignity of those persons who 
are perpetually disposed to trouble their friends or the 
world with their complaints. A man whose cliaracteristic 
is gueriulousness, is either dissatisfied with himself or with 
his circumstances. If with himself, does it denote any 
tenderness in his nature to endeavour to communicate his 
dissatisfaction to others? Is he not thus likely to render 
himself ridiculous and contemptible, rather than_an object 
of sympathy and respect? Ought he not rather inwardly 
to labour to eradicate the causes of his own self-dissatis- 
faction? If querulousness be occasioned by circumtances, 
is there not a want of dignity in making them the subject 
of perpetual lamentation? Is there not an absence of 
that virtuous endeavour, which Adam Smith wisely recom- 
mends in his Moral Sentiments, to raise ourselves as much 
as possible to the level of the social feelings of those 
around us? This is not always possible; but the attempt 
is always laudable, and certainly indicates a more benevo- 
lent state of sensation, than that querulousness which, 
instead of diffusing complacency, generates ill-humour and 
discontent. Where querulousness is not the effect of 
peevishness, it will usually be found one of the concomi- 
tants of mortified self-conceit, which is too much absorbed 
in its own importance to regard the harmony which it 
disturbs, or the mirth which it clouds. 

We regret with Mr. D’Israeli that Cowley’s epistolary 
correspondence, which might, perhaps, have laid open 
some interesting particulars of his domestic history, and 
which, at least, would have thrown some light on his cha- 
racter, was destroyed or suppressed by Sprat. Sprat, it 
appears, confessed that there was in the letters of Cowley 
‘a domestical plainness and a peculiar kind of familiarity.’ 
Sprat, who had no ‘ domestical plainness’ either in his life 
or writings, and whose literary style, like his ecclesiastical 
conduct, was nothing but frothy ostentation, does not ap- 
pear to have been willing that Cowley should be seen in 
deshabille. ; 

Mr. D’Israeli quotes a passage fromCowley, in which he 
says that ‘ he describes his —_ at court ;’ but in which 
he appears to us rather to indulge in an effusion of his 


vanity and spleen. It is as follows: 

‘ I saw plainly all the paint of that kind of life, the nearer I 
came to it—that beauty which I did not fail in love with when, 
for aught I knew it was real, was not like to bewitch or entice 
me when I saw it was adulterate. I met with several great 
persons whom I liked very well, but could not perceive that any 
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part of their. greatness was to be liked ot desired. I was ini a 
crowd of good company, in business of great and honourable 
trust ; I eat at the best table, and enjoyed the best conveniences 
that ought to be desired by a man of my condition: yet I could 
not abstain from renewing my old school-boy’s wish, in a copy 
of verses to the same effect : 

‘ Well then! I now do plainly see, 

This busie world and I shall ne’er agree.’ - 

In this e it is remarkable that Cowley shews he 
was proud of the company of the great, while he ended- 
vours, at the samé time, in order to raise his own import- 
ance, to sink them in the scale of general esteeni. Similar 
sentiments are often found in the letters of Pope; but in 
which there is more lurking insincerity and affectation. 

Our author says that ‘ Cowley was in truth a great mati, 
and a spe | injured man.’ We know not how he can 
justly a led ‘a greatly injured man,’ nor can we call 


to mind any flagrant injustice which he ever experienced. 
Cowley had certainly rather wavered in his politics; and 
therefore, he could not reasonably expect either the praise 
or the reward of constancy. The unpropitious reception 
of his comedy, the Cutler of Colman-street, was only the 


common fate of authorship; the prosperous issue of which 
is often dependent on accident and caprice. Authors are 
as much the sport of accident, as generals or merchants, 
and hardly less the minions of fortune and the puppets of 
whim, than physicians or divines. If Cowley was neglect- 
ed, it must be remembered that he often courted, or 
affected to court, the neglect which he experienced. He, 
who is fond of indulging his expressions of indifference 
to the world, has but little reason to complain of the 
apathy of the world towards himself. He, who professes 
to despise the great, ought not to whine and whimper, 
either in prose or verse, ifthe great neither seek to reward 
his merits nor to extol his fame. He who is solicitous for 
patronage, should at least, be sparing in his censure of 
oe who have the means of bestowing the good which he 
esires. . 

In that part of this work which bears the quaint title of 
‘The Pains of fastidious Egotism,’ Horace Walpole. 
attracts the attention of Mr. D’Israeli, and is made the 
centre of his remarks. Horace Walpole was, like many 
other persons of imbecile minds, a strange tissue of incon- 
sistency. Whilst he professed to despise authors,* he 





* Ina letter dated Arlington-street, April 27, 1773, he writes as follows ¢ 
* Mr. Gough wants to be introduced to me! Indeed! I would see him, a 
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panted for the praise ef authorship. Amongst men of 
rank, he affected to be an author; and amongst authors, 
he set up for a man of rank. Thus amongst persons 
moving at his own point of elevation in the political 
sphere, he laboured to be distinguished as a man of genius ; 
but amongst men of letters, where he found more supe- 
riors than equals, he judged it safest to trust his claim to 
respect to his fortune and his rank. According to the ex- 
pression of Johnson on Lord Chesterfield, he: was a wit 
amongst lords, but only a lord amongst wits. 

We coincide in opinion with Mr. D’ Israeli that, if Horace 
Walpole ever exhibited any of the felicities of literary 
exertion, it was in the epistolary style. His letters have 
often a vivacity of remark and facility of combination, 
which almost indicate the possession of genius. 

We never heard that Horace Walpole was famed for his 
liberality.. Mr. D’Israeli says that his ‘ whole spirit was 
penury. Egotism is sometimes of that warm kind that it 
acts as an incentive to liberality; but the egotism of 
Horace Walpole was of that chilling temperature, that it 
effectually repressed any attempts of the benevolent prin- 
ciple to germinate in his disposition. 

In that division of this work, which is inscribed: ‘ Dis- 
appointed Genius takes a fatal Direction by its Abuse,’ 
we have Mr. Orator HENLEY introduced as an instance 
in point. Henley was one of those men whose wit and 
learning, of both of which he possessed no small share, 
were debased by the unprincipled buffoonery of the moun- 
tebank. His effrontery, which always stood him in good 
stead, enabled him to brow-beat the meek, to impose upon 
the a and to dazzle the vulgar.. He had sagacity 
enough to see that it was more easy to obtain a subsistence 
by making mankind dupes through their credulity, than to 
earn a livelihood by enlightening their reason and dissi- 

Tie seasoned the lectures which 


—— their prejudices. 

e delivered in his Oratory, with ribaldry, jests, and ab- 
surdities, which, perhaps, were more current at that time 
than the present. Once when 


* expatiating on the several sects who would certainly be damn- 
ed, he prayed that the Dutch might be undamm'd. He under- 





he has been midwife to Masters; but he is so dull that-he would only be 
treublesome—and besides, you know I shun authors, and would ‘never have 
been one myself, if it obliged me to keep such bad company. They are 
always in earnest, and think their profession serious, and dwell upon trifies, 
aad reverence learning. I laugh at all these things, and write only to laugh 
at them and divert myself’ Is not all this the. mere coxcombry of a little 
put conceited mind? 
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took to shew the ancient use of the petticoat, by quoting the 
scriptures where the mother of Samuel is said to have made him 
a little coat, ergo a PETTICOAT.’ 
Among his other fooleries, he once affected to teach the 
respectable disciples of St. Crispin the most expeditious 
method of making shoes, which he performed by holding 
up a boot and cutting off the leather of the leg. “ 
In the chapter entitled ‘ Literary Scotchmen and Irish- 
men,’ we find mention of Isaac Ritson, who, according to 
the author, ‘ perished immaturely in this metropolis by 
attempting to exist by the efforts of his pen;’ of M*Do- 
nald, the author of the ‘ Tragedy of Vimonda,’ &c. ; of 
Logan, an author of considerable taste and eloquence; of 
Robert Heron, whose literary industry was of the most 
unremitting kind, but not sufficiently fortunate to save 
him from terminating his existence in a gaol; of Charles 
M‘Cormick, the author of a ‘ Life of Burke,’ &c. who is 
said to have died of a broken heart; and of James White, 
the author of ‘ Letters to Lord Camden on the State of 
Ireland,’ &c. &c. Of Mr. James White, Mr. D’Israeli 
says, . 
During the winters of 1797 and 1798, some persons noticed 
in the pump room at Bath, or in the streets, a thin, pale, emaci- 
ated man, with a wild yet penetrating look—no one knew the 
awful stranger—but his habits of life were discovered. He 
had eaten no animal food for months; a cold potatoe, bread 
and water, were his meal; unable to pay his lodging, he was 
known to sleep for nights beneath a hay-rick,—too proud to ask 
relief, yet once failing sinking Nature drove him, in wild agony,, 
into an inn at Bath; yet his pride, even in the inn to which his 
wants had driven him, refused to accept the sustenance offered 
to him; his deranged conduct alarmed the mistress, and, when 
the magistrate placed him under the parish officers, his only 
sense was the indignity he had incurred. It was at this moment 
he produced the “ Letters to Lord Camden.” A subscription 
was soon raised, WHITE was persuaded to receive it as a loan; 
on-no other terms Would he accept it. The struggle of literary 
glory, of honour, and pauperism, did not last; he had pushed 


Nature to the.verge of human existence; and he was found ° 


dead in his bed at a public house near Bath, in March 1799,’ 
Mr. D’Israeli’s object in the present work appears to 
be to dissuade from the profession of authorship, by the 
cheerless prospect which it holds out of wretchidiites, 
penury and a gaol... Hardly any light.is, introduced to 
ighten the picture... In the estimate. of the, author of- 
this work, who, we hope, possesses many a gelden antidote. 
to the sufferings which he seems to: appropriate.to most of:, 
the . drivers of the, quill, authorship appears to be only a, 
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complex term for every diversity of woe. In the present 
age, when more persons are crowding into the litera 
mart than it can well support, it may, perhaps, be bot 
wise and good to endeavour to discourage the fond antici- 
pations of the sanguine, and to place before them a picture 
which may abate presumption, and prevent the frustration 
of hope. The sufferings of literary men have probably 
more intensity than those of other persons, as their feelings 
are commonly more acute. And when calamities are 
attempted to be measured, or the degree of misery to be 
ascertained, our estimate must be very erroneous, unless 
we take into the account the sensibility of the sufferers. 

If authors have usually their full share of adverse for- 
tune, and often more than what is the ordinary portion of 
persons in the common occupations of life, it must be 
remembered that authorship and prudence are seldom 
corresponding terms. Prudence is a cold calculating 
quality, while the characteristic traits of men of a literary 
turn are, usually, ardour, impetuosity and zeal, which are 
not very apt to foresee difficulties, nor very warily to pro- 
vide against contingent ills. The selfish man; the paragon 
of prudential forecast, who is all eyes, ears, smell, and 
touch, to his own personal gain or gratification, looks with 
equal wonderment and contempt on the occasional or ha- 
bitual eccentricities of the man of genius, which carry him 
far away from the stye of selfishness, and cause him to be so 
dazzled by beauty of a higher splendour, and a brighter 
hue as to be insensible to the value of those crooked prace 
tices and sinister arts, which are so efficacious in helping a 
man up the ladder of worldly advancement. But we must 
not pursue the subject any farther. This work is not 
calculated to leave a pleasing impression on the mind. 
For, who can be pleased with being told that any class of 
his fellow-creatures is doomed to oe a great pre- 
ponderance of misery, and particularly those who have, on 
the whole, the best and fairest title to affluence and dis- 
tinction ? 
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Art. V.—Classical Recreations, interspersed with much 
biblical Criticism. By Edmund Henry Barker, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. pp, 496, ae 


‘IT has seldom occurred to us, in our critical eapacity, to: 
notice so dull and so useless a work as the one now before 
us, We might indeed have suffered ‘this’ opinion to be’ 
gathered from ‘the strictures we are about to make; but 
vyexation at the misnomer of the title-page;'where we were: 








allured by the word ‘ Recreations,’ and by which we were 

grossly deceived, has anticipated our sentence. Cogit 

enim, as Velleius Paterculus exclaims, ‘ excedere propositi 
ormam operis erumpens animo ac re indignatio” 

We trust that a modest silence hereafter, will repay the 
present solicitude and admonitions of the critics; and as 
this is yet the only volume published of what Mr. Edmund 
Henry Barker is pleased to style ‘ Classical Recreations,’ 
that our advice, united perhaps to a more general feeling 
may spare the world a pack of garbled notes, Englis 
from Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, and other ponderous com-. 
mentators; and from a display of egotism, which we 
certainly never witnessed before, and of which a se 
fair specimen may be deduced from the following pu 
direct, y’clept : 

‘ Advertisement of works projected by the same editor.’ 

‘The Commentary on the Germany of Tacitus, with which 
the following work begins, forms only a specimen of the notes 
which I have collected on this very important tract. It was my 
intention to publish a little edition of the Germany and the 
Agricola, from the text of Brotier, with all the notes both criti- 
cal and explanatory of Brotier; with a selection of notes from 
the Gronovian, the Bipontine, and the Ernestine editions, (in- 
cluding the observations of Oberlin,) with such illustrations as 
are incidentally given in the later publications of critical works, 
and with such remarks, critical, explanatory, moral, and political, 
as have occurred to me in the course of my reading: the work 
would have been so arranged as to consult the convenience of 
both the student and the scholar: I may, probably, publish such 
an edition of these inestimable tracts in the subsequent year: 
in the mean time, the reader will be enabled to judge from this 
specimen, whether such an edition is really wanted, and whether 
I am sutiiciently qualified for the execution of such a work.’ 

‘It is my intention to publish, as soon as the materials. are 
collected, and my papers are arranged for the press, an edition 
of Demosthenes, containing the Oration on the Crown, and the 
Philipic and the Olynthiac Orations, with all the notes of Taylor 
and Reiske, with a selection of notes from the editions of 
Mounteney and Stock, as well as the Translation of Leland, aid 
his Life of Philip, with such incidental illustrations as are 


scattered throughout the different productions’ of the later - 


eritics, and with such original observations as have occurred to 
me in the perusal, both of them, and of the work ifself: no 
Latin version will be:given, and all the original notes, except 
_where a quotation is made from a critic who has written in 
Latin, will be written in English: no pains: will -be spared to 
embellish the edition with useful and selid information-- the 
present generation of critical scholars: seems to be so much 
occupied with the Greek tragedians, that such an undertaking 
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will not, I fear, meet with that encouragement which it de 
serves.” 

‘ It is also my intention to publish in the subsequent year, an 
edition of the Gospel of St. Luke, which will be more particu- 
larly adapted to the use of the young men at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where it is regularly read in the second year: no 
Latin version will be given, and all doctrinal matter will be 
excluded from the notes, which will be merely critical and ex- 
planatory ; they will be drawn from every accessible source of 
criticism ; and the student who aspires to critical accuracy, will 
be presented for a small sum, and in a small compass, with @ 
great mass of useful information, for which, he must have searched 
through various volumes.’ 

* Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ?’ 

The work before us is an olla-prodrida of quotations 
from Gesner and Facciolati’s Latin dictionaries ; of criti- 
cal notes, done into English, from Servius to Professor 
Monk; of citations from various travellers and modern 
historiographers, in the way, it is said, of illustration; of 
‘etme assumptions : and it is altogether a noble sam- 
ple of that art to which the Irish have given the happy 
and intelligible title of ‘ Botheration.’ It sets out with a 
long and tedious verbal commentary on the Germany of 
Tacitus, through the mire of which, the reader will flounder 
for many a weary page, without the illumination of a 
single ray of genius. Even the errors themselves are of 
such a nature as to excite any passion but mirth. 

In the the 33d C. of the Germany of Tacitus, we have 
the following passage :—‘ maneat, queso, duretque genti- 
bus, si non amor nostri, at certé odium sui ; quando urgenti- 
bus imperii fatis, nihil preestare fortuna majus potest, quam 
hostium discordiam.’ We are informed by Broticr that 
Huet preferred vigentibus, because he wrote this sentence 
in the reign of Trajan: were there any previous difficulty 
we should conceive that this arbitrary alteration would 
enhance it. Tacitus had too much penetration not to 
foresee the hollow and unstable foundations on which the 

rosperity of his times rested. So far from parting, there- 
re, with urgentibus for vigentibus, we should be inclined 
to side with Lipsius, who, with due regard to the ductus 
literarum, would read vergentibus. The image is purely 
classical; so Lucan, L. I. 
‘ —_—— vergentibus annis 
In senium ? F 
But Mr. Barker would engraft melius on majus, and read 
urgentibus."''To the latter word -we can have no strong 
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objection as it makes sense, and has the.only MSS. autho- 
rity; but, in the name of patience, why read melius? Does 
the context, with majus in it, want the slightest emenda- 
tion? 

In p. 83, Mr. Barker is pleased to eulogize ~ 
‘that candid, enlightened, and learned Frenchman, Gabriel 
Brotier, who devoted his days and his nights to elucidate the 
most valuable writer of antiquity, and to whom Mr. B. is proud 
to confess his obligations, 

‘ Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.’ 

This, it will be allowed on all hands, is a most funny 
sentence, anda most recondite and opposite quotation— 
would we could say so much for that which appears in the 
next page, 

‘ Cerula quis stupuit GERMANORUM lumina? flavam, 

There is a list of errata appended to the volume, and 
we assure our readers, that neither this nor similar false 
quantities are there noted. 

P. 94, ‘ Alexander ab Alexandro in his Geniales Dies.’ 
Why is this sentence half in English, halfin Latin? He 
is often cited with apparent ignorance of his name Ales- 
sandro de Alessandri. He wasa Neapolitan lawyer. In 
the same page, the veteran Heyne is. abused without the 
slightest reason. 

At p. 117, commence some crude observations in Eng- 
lish, entitled « Critical and explanatory Notes on the 
Hippolytus of Euripides; with Strictures on some Re- 
marks of Professor Monk.’ ‘ And first of all, there is much 


ado about nothing concerning the term popvnspia, which — 


the latter named gentleman has well explained in his notes, 
by the English word match-makers. He is, however, in 
‘ Mr. Barker’s humble opinion,’ mistaken; he would give 
the sense of pronuba to the word. In the passage, how- 
ever, of Hippolytus, zpomvnerpia for pronuba, metaphori- 
cally Tat Chuan The word i used decided in 
the sense of match-maker, in the following lines of Aristo- 
phanes, Neg. 41, cited by Professor Monk: . 

: “eb? weer’ n mpounverps amorec Sas xoxiws 

NTS fae ynjcts “anp|e THY onV parirepac”® 

p- ‘129, the verse . 

, © ceuven es osv nas TEAM LLusnpiony 
Valckenaer translates; ‘ut Eleusina viseret veneranda 
mysteria, hisque aded visis perficeretur.’ os wewunwevos Nam- 
que non nisi post quinquennium in sacrarium interius: 


admittebantur; ad arcana spectanda; tum demum fiebant 
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‘ Propertius talks of a potent herb, which he calls Promethea, 
the effect of which was to produce antipathy and hatred, 
‘ Invidia sumUs ; num me deus obruit? an que 
Secta Prometheis dividit herba jugis.’ 
Sumus, Mr. B. most unblushingly gives us with the sz 
long; and the ablative. case Prometheis he absolutely 
changes into a Greek nominative, and applies it to herba. 
A potent Promethean herb indeed ! 

n p. 262, Juvenal is said to be illustrated where he 
needs no illustration, by ‘ Customs among the Russians,’ 
and ty an ‘ Account given by Golam Hossein Khan of 
one Nassyr Daood Aaly Khan.’ Three s afterwards, 
we have an illustration of Lucretius ‘ in his description 
of a Grecian procession in the honour of the mother of the 
gods.’ Where did Mr. Barker discover it was a Grecian 

rocession? Certainly not from the lines of Lucretius 

imself. Indeed the whole previous contest gives the idea 
of an Asiatic procession, and even interprets certain 
Phrygian words. Nor was it from a parallel passage we 
shall cite from Virgil, who assuredly had Lucretius in 
his eye, when writing it, 
‘ qualis Berecynthia mater 

Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes.’ 

P. 281. It is, as we have demonstrated, a great fault 
with Mr. Barker, that he avoids considering the contex: of 
the | gee which he quotes. So he says, 

‘The primary meaning of mactare is augere. The word 
occurs much more frequently in its primary meaning than many 
- scholars may be disposed to think : thus, Virgil En. 3. v. 118. 

says, nF ag 





“s meritos aris mactavit honores.—”’ 


If Mr. B. would have taken the trouble to read the two 
succeeding lines, he would have discovered that mactavit 





is not in his F recap sense for au.xit. 

* Sic fatus; meritos aris mactavit honores, 

Taurum Neptuno ; taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo, . 

Nigram Hiemi pecudem, zephyris felicibus albam.’ 
Where Heyne properly says ‘ H onores, docté pro vietimis, 
que in deorum honorem mactantur.’ But our patience is 
nearly exhausted with correcting such school-boy absurd, 
icant ninth talicli an RR ang De 
id We admire the pone Pee ip of Mr. be 
ind. Henry Barker, in,his.ayqwal, that, he. js; not;ene.o 

ose, who wall subscribe to the, ise dic of Pen He 

is a bold man; but he, at least, has the merit of singu- 
larity on his side, among the present race of youthful 
Grecians. 
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© Aidws de worapiasos unmeves porous. Hipp. 77. 
has long been the crux criticorum, who have endeavoured 
all that the probe of syntax, and lancet of prosody ‘can 
effect in the cure of this gangrened member of the drama. 
Our critic exhibits a plaister of metaphysics, and prescribes 


- his Qapyaxov ado, though not, as he says, from ‘ the 
Schools of Philosophy.’ 


‘ The conjectural reading of 1w¢ is completely overthrown by 
Musgrave, who has justly observed that Euripides would have 
written, in that case, not moTapsasor, but ovpaviases dpoross. 
The interpretation of Musgrave, which is adopted by the pro- 
fessor [Menk] is indeed intelligible, but the words of Euripides 
will not admit it, when they are carefully examined. I must 
confess that I am in the number of those, who think there is no 
corruption in this passage, and who are dissatisfied with the 
conjectures and the interpretations which have been given above ; 
1 must however own that the interpretation of Brunck is. the 
most satisfactory among them; but is such.a bold expression 
compatible with the general character of the Euripidean. style, 
or is it suited to the passage in which it is thus made to occur? 
The opinion of professor Porson, that the phrase came from the 
schools of philosophy, may satisfy those who are never disposed 
to differ from this wonderful man, but J, who boldly vindicate 
the right of private judgment, unawed as I am by the authority 
of names, hesitate not to declare that it by no means satisfies 
me. The explanation which I am going to submit to the judg- 
ment; not so much of the learned as the sensible,’ {in the name 
of common sense what does this mean ?] ‘ and the philosophical 
reader, is founded upon the doctrine of the association of ideas, 
the most certain principle of criticism which can be employed 
for the illustration of language. 1. I must first observe that 
unless the three subsequent lines 

‘ osis didaxrov pander, AA’ Ev TH MUTE 
To Twppovery ErAnrev srg Ta movO” opawos 
TouTos dperec acs, TOOLS HAXOICL o ou Deussy 


are to be referred to asdws, there will seem te be a want of 
connection in a manner, which is, I believe, very unusual with 


either Euripides, or any other Greek writer. 2. woTapmiaios 


xnmeves dporois is merely intended to signify that the sanctity, 
in which this meadow was held, and the reverence for the spot, 
made it a very flourishing meadow. This line is immediatel 

connected with the three subsequent lines, which illustrate the 


aidws, or the reverence for the spot; for they. tell to us that 
the good, that is, the very few, were alone allowed to pluck 
flowers in it, and this circumstance must assuredly make it a 
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very rich meadow. 4. The words ToTapiasos xnmeves dpocois 
were suggested by the association of ideas from the previous 
mention of a meadow.’ ‘ 

* Here with an artful smile, quoth Dick, 

Your proofs come mighty full and thick ; 

Into those common places look, 

Which from great authors I have took, 

And count the proofs I have collected, 

To have my writings well protected : 

These I lay by for time of need, 

And thou may’st at thy leisure read ; 

For standing every critic’s rage, 

I safely will to future age, 

My system, as a gift bequeath, 

Victorious over spite and death.’ 

Prior’s Alma, Canto IT. 
P. 384. We are obliged to Mr. Barker for the informa- 


tion that, u7rep xepoou is very analagous to our expression 
of over the hills and far away, which is proverbial; and a 
—_— passage is cited from Campbell’s Gertrude of 
yoming ; 
* But who is he that yet a dearer land, 
Remembers, over hills and far away ? 


In p. 370 we are told that svopasvev is literally ‘ was pi- 
ping away his passion; and ‘ the following curious fact,’ 
e tells us, ‘ was communicated to me by a very sensible, 
intelligent, and learned friend.” We cannot resist insertin 
this sensible communication, as we think after the dull 
path that we have led them, we owe it to our readers to 
present them with something ridiculous. We must pre- 
mise, that the story about the Gloucestershire Clods is in 


illustration of mnasves t4¢ ev o1xorse Hipp. Cor. 

* The calling of the sheep and their knowing the shepherd's 
voice, might be illustrated by an almost domestic instance fami- 
liarly known in the great sheep-breeding counties of this king- 
dom: in Gloucestershire, J can speak to it, as a custom, for the 
shepherd to call his sheep, and precede them, to fodder, or water, 
or change the pasture: the words they use in those countries, 
are cup how, cup how, from come ho: and at the great county- 
meeting of Gloucestershire, at Bristol, about the month of Au- 
gust, if I recollect right, the gentlemen of the county march im 
procession, two and two, from the hall to the church, and ow 
returning, with a pageant of Bishop Blaise (who invented worsted 
stockings) weavers, wool-combers, and other artisans of the 
cloth manufactory preceding, a man habited as a shepherd with 
a long cloke, broad-brimmed brown hat, shepherd’s crook, and 
@ swinging great leather bottle hanging to it, walks first, every 
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now and then, turning round, as to call on his sheep, and crying 
in singular and deep tone, cup how, cup how, varying his voice, 
as supposed.more or less anxious to get his flock on ; and on their 
wheeling off, on entering the church, or hall-door, he affects to 
call them off, and continues with some little variations, the same 
sort of cry or call.’ 

We have marked in italics some of the more prominent 
elegancies of language used by this ‘ sensible,’ ‘ intelli- 
gent,’ ‘ learned,’ and critical grazier. 

On another passage of the Hippolytus Mr. Barker au- 
thoritatively affirms ‘ I cannot assent to this interpreta- 
tion of the professor, and conceive that my own is much 
‘more satisfactory.’ 

Professor Monk, in a note to the Hippolytus, p. 87, says, 
Conf. Heraclid. which abbreviation not being understood 
by Mr. Barker, he says, 

‘ The professor appositely cites the Herackdses.’—P. 391. 
Towards the close of this volume we find our critic pro- 
voking Dr. Vincent and Mr. Barrow to a correspondence ; 
both of whom would evidently have preferred silence— 
and the latter expressly desires his letter not to be brought 
forward, which he says is quite unfit for the public eye.’ 
But with Mr, Barker’s literary correspondence, and his 
adherence or non-adherence to the requests of those who 
engage with him in polemical criticism, we have no bu- 
siness. 

And here we terminate our labours: labours which the 
intense dulness and incorrectness of the remarks now sur- 
veyed, would never have superinduced; had not a vein of 
arrogance and temerity been so intimately connected with 
them, that we thought they might bear to some, who did 
not deeply examine them, the air of conscious superiority. 
The affectation of criticism, pedantry, and dogmatism, are 
disagreeable in Bentley and Brunck ; they are intolerable 
in Ruperti or Mr. Barker. 








Art. VI.—Says she to her Neighbour, What ? 4 Vols. B 
an old fashioned Englishman. London, Newman, 1812, 
price £1. 8s. . 


THE oddity of the title of this novel is sufficient to puz- 


zle the wisest of the wise ; and, from its oddity, we were - 


at first led to imagine that it was one of those catch-traps 
which we so frequently meet with in this species of com- 
position. We had such a surfeit of this nonsense inthe 
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renowned production of § Thinks-I~to-myself,’ that we were 
at first unwilling to open the book; but happening con- 
trary to our usual habitudes, to be oppressed one evening 
by a feeling of ennui, and searching for some expedient to 
get rid of such a morbid guest, we determined to try whe- 
ther we could save ourselves the expence of a gill or two 
of wine to stimulate our nerves, by taking up ‘ Says she 
to her Neighbour, What?’ We proceeded accordingly to 
see whai this what? is all about. 

It. is a stale observation, that there are very few books, 
let them be ever so stupid, in which something’ may not 
be found either to amuse or to instruct: and that there are 
none so good, in which some blemishes may not be descried, 
or some dull or flat passages discovered. 

Having been much sickened and incommoded by the 
mawkish and tiresome slang of Thinks-I-to-Myself, we 
began to turn over the pages of Says she to her Neighbour, 
What? with much of that kind of grumbling, to which a — 

rson is subject who performs a task upon compulsion. 
We had not, however, proceeded far, before we drew our 
chair nearer to the table; and soon found that we had be- 
gun an agreeable chronicle of an old English family, of © 
which the present baronet has favoured us with the histo 
of the last four generations. The representative of this 
venerable stock assures us that it still puts forth green 
branches, as he has already had a son and daughter born 
unto him by his lawful wife. 

After having proceeded regularly through these closely 
printed volumes, we are now able to inform our readers 
that they are by no means. void of amusement or instruc- 
tion. Our only difficulty is how to give our readers a just 
idea of the history of the respectable family of the Sedge- 
woods, the chronicle embracing the history of the great 
grandfather, the great uncle, the grandfather, the father, 
and the brothers and sisters and worthy aunts of so man 
generations. We not only have many valuable and useful 
remarks in this chronicle, but many excellent and naturally 
drawn characters, which are agreeably interwoven into the 
domestic history of Sir Theodore Sedgewood. Amongst 
the first of these that arrest our attention, and awaken an 
interest, are the Lady Caroline Ingleby, and. Major Sedge- 
wood, the 2vand-mother and grand-father of the hero, and 
author of the present work. This grandfather, and the 
“moore before him, we must own are two worthy, 

onest, and respectable gentlemen as ever graced an Eng- 
lish guorum ; and very much after the cut and fashion of 
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Sir Roger de Coverley. The story of the grandfather of 
the present Baronet is very well worth the attention of 
those respectable personages who are not gifted with quita 
so much patience as might be wished; for many are the 
buffets of fortune which this good gentleman endures, and 
various the crossings anc twistings of love, which he has 
to encounter, and which nothing can repay but the con- 
stancy of the Lady Caroline Ingleby, wlio suffers confine- 
ment, distraction, and all the tyranny and cruelty which a 
hard-hearted father can inflict. -The lover of this lovely 
lady faces with magnanimity the horrors of war, wounds, 
and captivity amongst the Tartars; and after the most 
dreadful sufferings, he returns, apparently a beggar, to 
the ‘hall of his fathers.’ He however receives the re- 
ward of his valour and patience, by finding his early and 
only love as much attached to him at the of forty as 
she was at that ofeighteen. The progeny of this constant 
couple are a son and daughter. The father of our hero, 
who favours us with this chronicle, is one of those worthies 
who are to be found in the world only now and then. 
But, good as he is, he verifies the words of our inimitable 
bard— that ‘ be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny.’ This worthy gentleman’s 
domestic happiness is broken by the death of his wife, a 
most lovely and amiable woman, who loses her life by 
taking cold after a lying-in. This cold was occasioned in 
the good old fashioned way, by the lady going into a damp 
church to return thanks for her recovery; and this she was 
induced to dosooner than she had intended, merely to stop 
the malicious tongues of her gossiping neighbours, who 
amused themselves by circulating an infamous and scan- 


dalous report against the fidelity of her worthy spouse. | 


For as she had not hitherto made her appearance at church 
since her confinement, this circumstance was brought for- 
ward as a convincing proof of the poor lady’s breaking her 
heart from jealousy and disappointment at the unhandsome 
treatment of her husband. To vindicate his character, 
and convince her neighbours of their error, this pious lady 
makes her appearance in the humid and chilly sanctuary, 
when she ought to have been recovering her strength in 


her warm dressing-room. She accordingly catches a cold . 


— ~— ae 

n the daagerous passion for gossiping and calumny 

hangs the chief interest of the snetiat tale and the au- 

thor produces more than one instance in his own worth 

family, where their feelings have been lacerated, and their 
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eace broken, by ‘Says she to her Neighbour, What 2’ 

e endeavours therefore to expose the mischievous effects 
which this passion for spiteful tittle-tattle and gossiping to 
our neighbours, and the happy knack which neighbours 
have of never suffering a tale to lose by repetition, often 
bring upon individuals. 

The spirit of calumny, when it commences its warfare 
on any individuals or families, is apt to make such de- 
structive inroads on their peace and happiness, and this 
wide-wasting fiend, moreover, is apt to find such zealous 
auxiliaries in the ill-nature and malevolence of too large 
a portion of society, that we feel indignant whenever we 
see a party of Tittle-Tattles, whether in breeches or petti- 
coats, collected for the purpose of distorting the words 
and actions of their neighbours, to suit their own uncha- 
ritable purposes. They realize the fable of the boys and 
the frogs at every one of their sittings; for, what is sport 
to them, is death to many poor unfortunates against whom 
their venom is nurtured by envy and malice; and ef- 
fused in misrepresentations and lies. At these coteries of 
scandal, the following lines of lago should be placed over 
the chimney-piece in the room where they hold: their 
courts for murdering characters, and accounting in their 
own peculiar way for the actions of their neighbours. 

. * Good name in 
Man and woman * * * is the immediate 
Jewel of their souls. * * * * * But he 
That filches from me my good.name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.’ 

In many the odious habit of calumny originates in the 
hope of making themselves vastly agreeable, of being 
called pleasant people, and of having the credit of know- 
ing every body.and every thing that is going forward.— 
- How often do we hear oh! do ask Mr. so-and-so, for he 
is the life and soul of every party he goes into. He knows 
every thing, and will not fail to tell us the reason why my 
‘Lady left town so suddenly, and where she is gone 
without my Lord Besides, he is so full of anecdote ; 
Oh! do let us call on Lady Betty, for I want to know 
what is become of her neighbours. There are strange re- 
ports about them; and we shall be certain of hearing all 
about it from her ladyship. : 

Says she to her Neighbour, What? holds up these prat- 
tling malignants to merited contempt; and we hope that 
our fair friends will not fail to profit by what she says to 
her neighbour, and avoid the pernicious pleasure of what 
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is called culting up. Independently of the subject of ca- 
lumny, on which the interest of the piece chiefly turns, 
there are many useful admonitions on other topics. We 
shall extract the following, as we hope it may serve for a 
good lesson to our fair artists, who sadly mistake the style 
of performance yy for modest females. 

* Though I spoke of painting in general, as a charming study 
for your sex, 1 did not speak of the labours of the historic muse 
in particular; there is a line to be drawn in this, as iu all other 
cases: when | see one of your sex tending the sick-bed of her 
parent or friend, or even feeding him and shaking his pillows, I 
say she is properly and amiably employed ; but if I saw the 
same hands employed in amputating his limb, or reducing his 
fracture, | should shrink from the sight, whatever might be the 
skill and address of the fair practitioner.’ Oh horrible, my 
lord, how came you by such a beastly idea? you certainly did 
not find that in the regions of Parnassus ?” 

‘No; but I picked it up in the dwelling of common sense, a 
place poets frequently visit, though they may not often reside 
there; and I will maintain that the bdeastliness of the thing (a 
term I should certainly think too strong in either case) is not 
comparable t that of seeing a young woman drawing the naked 
figure from a full-grown woman, under the direction of a man, 
whose province it is to point out aid vary the attitudes and 
beauties of the model ;. because, in one case, a work of bene- 
volence and utility is actually performed, of acknowledged con- 
sequence, in the other, manners are introduced, customs re- 
versed, and the finer feelings of the sex violated, on the very 
distant chance, the paradoxical possibility, of 4 woman making 
an historicaf puinter.’ 

‘ Paradoxical! my lord, you forget Angelica Kauffman.’— 
** No; I remember her—she had great taste, great talents too; 
but all her men are women; from which I inrer, that she con- 
fined her-studies to her own sex; and I forgive the error of the 
painter, for the more amiable timidity of the wowuan. But one 
Angelica makes poor amends for 2 race of daubing Misses, who, 
professing themselves to be her discip'es, lose the talents they 
might really render efficient, if applied to miniature, fruit, 
flowers, or even landscape painting.” ' 

* But surely, my lord, you will not contend so far on the side 
of vulgar prejudice, as to contemn the innocence of the pursuit. 
You cannot call a woman immodest, for examining one produc- 
tion of nature any more than another ; an animal or vegetable 
production, a man or a tree, a girl or a rose, are alike objects of 
admiration to the enlightened and investigating mind, the vivid 
and awakened imagination.’ “True; but they are not objects of 
only equal interest to any being, till it is become entirely intellec- 
tual, or habitually abstracted ; an artist may, and does, become 
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‘the last; but with all my respect for the fair, I fear that the fe- 
male pupil will not be found to be the first; hut allowing her to 
be as much of an angel as may suit her own convenience, yet her 
conduct holds out an example that never can accord with my 
ideas of propriety; and if you will allow me to quote the Bible, 
1 would say, “ All things are lawful, but all things are not ex- 
pedient :” the ladies who do these things are innocent, in the 
common acceptation of the term, and doubtless very chaste, (so 
shall they remain for me,) but how far they are modest is 

_ another affair.” ‘ Fie, my lord! I am sure I know several who 
are—but what do you mean by modesty ?” 
, ‘I mean that intuitive delicacy, heightened by education and 
habit, which leads the truly feminine to shrink not only from 
guilt, but its faintest shadow, and to tremble at every species of 
sexual allusion, by a sense of impropriety more subtle than rea- 
son, more rapid than reflection, more animated than prudence, 
yet combining the essence of them all; in short, it is to the 
mind what your veil is to your face, a thing many people con- 
ceive you could do without, because you have a handsome set 
of features under it, and which the purblind condemn, because 
they cannot see through it, but which every finer eye delights in, 
as the medium which adds loveliness to beauty, and softness to 
brilliance. In fact, this bewitching charm bas so meliorating a 
power, that I can assure you, I know many men who would pre- 
fer a woman who kept her veil, after she had lost her chastity, 
to one who retained her innocence, but had read away, talked 
away, or painted away all pretensions to this spell-binding veil.’ 

‘ But is that possible, Lord Byreland !’: 

** Look at that pretty amateur, not seventeen, I dare say, who 
is examining the sea-nymph, painted by another amateur; she 
has made that young officer blush, you perceive; now can you 
conceive that this fair girl wears such a veil as Adelaide At- 
wood’s purer mind would exhibit in a moment like this ?” 
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Art. VI1.—Clavis Calendaria; or, a compendious Ana- 
lysis of the Calendar ; illustrated with Ecclesiastical, His- 
torical, and Classical Anecdotes. By John Brady. 
London, Longman, 1812, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


THE Calendar, considered as the artificial division of 
the year under its various civil and ecclesiastical appoint- . 
ments, with the numerous subjects of grateful, joyful, or 
penitential commemoration, with a great nvultiplicity of 
associated topics of historical research, furnishes copious 
matter for the elucidation of the antiquary, .and for the 
general gratification of the curious. he such a perform- 
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ance there is ample room for the exertion of various ta- 
lents; and particularly for those of the etymologist, the 
historian, and divine. The origin of many customs is per- 
petuated in their names, in the explanation of which the 
most able etymologist will be found the most accurate an- 
tiquarian. 

The genius of superstition, though often gloomy and 
sullen, is yet sometimes the origin of. festivities, which are 
accommodated to the social nature of man, and which pro- 
mote the cause of friendly intercourse or convivial mirth, 
long after the causes, in which they originated, have ceased 
to be remembered. - But the learning which traces these 
things to their source, and removes the obscurations which 
time has drawn over events long past, has a tendency both 
to instract and to amuse. It assists in developing the 


progress of the human mind, the changes in the modes of _ 


thought, in the complexion of individual and of public 
opinion, and brings to light traits of ancient manners and 


sports, which i is pleasing to contrast with those of the 


present day. 
Mr. Brady has chosen a subject for his pen which natu- 
rally involves a great multiplicity of details, and in the 
development of which, he appears to us to have displayed 
a commendable share of industry in the materials which. 
he has amassed, and of taste and judgment in the manner 
in which he has disposed them in his work. He has thus 
formed an entertaing misceliany, which he who reads, will 
know more of the year than he did before. _ The English 
Calendar has various points of contact with the rites and 
ceremonies temporal and spiritual, secular and ecclesiasti- 
cal, of pagan and of popish Rome, and on many occasions, 
it branches out so far as to touch some of the points of 
Judaism, or takes in many of the pious associations ia the 
northern mythology. Our calendar, like our laws ‘or our 
religion, is of a very mixed origin; andis, indeed, a com- 


pound which, when separated in‘p all its individual ingre-. 


dients, will shew the tendency in the human mind to blend 
very dissimilar things into one mass; and, under the po- 
tent spell of custom, or the awful influenceof religious im- 


ressions, to amalgamate contraries, and to convert discord | 


into harmony. In many. cases, Heathen feasts have been 
‘transformed into Christian solemnities, or Christian so- 
lemnities have been accommodated to Heathen feasts. 

We will extract a few passages as specimens of thé 
Clavis Calendaria before us. Under the head ‘ Novem- 
ber,’ vol. I. p. 85, the author remarks that 
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‘ this month was called by the Saxons Wint monat, to wit, wind 
month ; * * * and that ‘ it afterwards obtained the name of 
Blot monath, to denote that it was usual at that season to 
slaughter oxen, sheep, hogs, &c. for the service of the ensuing 
winter, artificial pasturage, drying of grass into hay, and other 
important circumstances im agricultural pursuits having been 
then unknown. The stock of salted meat then prepared was to 
last throughout the whole of the winter months, until vegetation 
again became sufficiently forward to enable them to resume the 
use of fresh provisions; and we may form an idea of the vast 
extent to which the opulent provided themselves and _ their re- 
tainers by the larder of the elder Spencer in 1327, which, so 
late as in the month of May, oudaieal “‘ the carcasses of eighty 
salted beeves, five hundred bacons, and six hundred muttons, 
mere reliques of his winter provisions.” 

‘The custom of salting meat for winter consumption was 
universal in this island, and throughout all the nations of the 
continent of Europe; in Scotland it was generally in use within 
the memory of man, aud is still practised in the Highlands ; we 
have yet our Martlemass and Muartinmass beef, or beef cured 
about the festival of St. Martin, on the Lith of this Blot monath. 
And the Spanish proverbs of ‘ bis Martinimass will come as it 
does to every hog,” and “ his Martinmass is coming, when we 
shall be all hogs alike,” that is, meet the same fate, emphati- 
cally allude to the slaughter of swine at that period. To the 
change from the use of salted to that of fresh meat, joined to 
the advantage of the vegetabie productions: now common 
throughout the year, is principally to be ascribed the almost 
total extirpation of the leprosy, which formerly made such 
havoc among mankind.’ 

The general use of linen instead of woollen next the 
skin, has probably also, by making a large addition to the 
common stock of cleanliness, been very efficacious in the 
diminution of cutaneous diseases. 

Amongst the customs which formerly prevailed in this 
country during the season of Lent, was the following :— 
¢ An officer denominated the King’s Cock Crower, crowed 
the hour each night, within the — of the palace, 


instead of proclaiming it in the ordinary manner of watch- 


men.’ ‘This absurd ceremony did not fall into disuse till 
the reign of George the First. 
The fifth Sunday in Lent, which was formerly 

‘ known by the name of CARE or CARLING Sunday,’ < signi- 
fying a day of especial care or devotional attention,’ was for- 
werly associated with a variety of superstitious observances. 
* Among other of the old ceremonies, soft beans were distri- 
buted as a kind of dole, to denote this. season of grief, a custom, 
uo doubt, derived from Pagan Rome: offerings of that species 
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of pulse having been deemed by the heathens peculiarly propi- 
tious in appeasing the ghosts of the departed.’ 

‘ The custom of eating TANSY-PUDDINGS and CAKES at 
Easter, was confined to some few places distant from the metro- 
polis, was introduced by the Monks, whereby, symbolically, to 
keep in remembrance the bitter herbs in use among the Jews at 
this season, though, at the same time, BACON was always part 
of the Easter fare, to denote a contempt of Judaism. The 
Jews, however, themselves long since contrived to diminish the 
bitter flavour of the tansy by making it a pickle for their paschal. 
lamb, from whence we borrowed the custom of taking MINT 
AND SUGAR as a general sauce for that description of food.’ 

Under the head of May Day, Mr. Brady remarks the 
custom of celebrating the return of spring, when the 
animal world, like the vegetable, seems to recover from 
the quiescence and torpor produced by the cold of winter, 
and when the mind of man, in particular, delighted by the 
contemplation of the fresh foliage, the opening flowers, 
and the signs of renovated life which nature Boe: 
seems instinctively to feel the transport ofjoy. The festi- 
vities of the May-pole, coming probably by legitimate 
descent from the Roman Floralia, were 
‘ once general in this country. Even the priests, joining with 
the people, used to go in procession to some adjoining wood on 
the May morning, and return in triumph with the much-prized 
pole adorned with boughs and other tokens of the spring 
season. And our monarchs themselves bending to the usages 
of the times, used to make parties of pleasure called Mayings, 
even to so late a period of our history as’ (that of) ‘ Henry 
the Eighth, who assembled his whole court upon one cf these 
festive occasions at Shooter’s Hill. These mayings are still 
practised in the west and north of England. The may-pole, ~ 
once fixed, remained until the end of the year, and was resorted 
to at all other seasons of festivity as well as during May. Some 
made of a more durable nature, even remained for years; being 
merely fresh ornamented, instead of being removed, as was the 
common practice. The last May-pole m London was taken 
down in 1717 and conveyed to Wanstead in Essex, where it was 
fixed in the park for the support of an immensely large telescope.. 
Its original height was upwards of one hundred feet above the 
surface of the ground, and its station on the east side of Somer- 
set House, where the new church now stands. Pope thus per- 
petuates its remembrance: 

** Amidst the area wide they took their stand 
Where the tall May-pole overlooks the Strand.” 

The difficulty of converting the Pagans to Christianity 
was, in some degree, lessened by suffering them to retain 
their favourite festivals under other names. e author 
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justly remarks that “the accustomed perambulations, &e. 
in Rogation week have a close affinity to the Roman Ter- 
minalta. 

‘ Before the reformation, the processions in this week were 
observed with every external mark of devotion; the cross was 
borne about in solemn pomp, to which the people bowed the 
ready knee ; with other rites considered of too superstitious a 
nature to warrant their continuance; hence the week was also 
denominated Cross WEEK, a name it yet retains on the Conti- 
nent.’ 

We extract the following from the miscellaneous in- 
formation which is brought under the article of ‘ Christ- 
mas Day :’ 

‘ Drinking parties wére called wassels or wassalins, and their 
jovial partakers, wassalers, which latter the poor who go about 
soliciting money in Sussex, &c. style themselves; and their 
occupation of the day wassalings. Watsail is a term still ap- 
plied to the drinking songs, which, in cyder countries, are sung 
on the eve of Epiphany, when libations are poured out of the 
apple-trees, by our country swains, to procure a fruitful season ; 
and there can be little doubt but that this practice, as well as 
others of like tendency which are yet preserved, is a remnant of 
heathen superstition, originating from the sacrifices to Pomona, 
who was worshipped by the Romans as the tutelar deity of orchards 
and fruit trees. The Saxons were remarkeble for immoderate 
drinking, and when intoxicated with their favourite ale, weré 
guilty of the most outrageous violences. Dunstan endeavoured 
to check this vicious habit, but durst not totally obstruct their 
much loved intemperance : he introduced, therefore, an ingeni- 
ous custom of marking or PEGGING their cups at certain dis- 
tances, to prevent one man taking a greater draught than his 
companions, which for a time lessened the evil, though it proved 
in the end productive of much greater excesses than were before 
indulged in: prior to that regulation, some of their parties used 
to avoid drinking to intoxication, but when they were obliged to 
drink to the pegs, they no longer had a choice, but were gene- 
rally the sooner overcome; for, refining upon Dunstan’s plan, 
each was obliged te drink precisely to a pin, whether he could 
sustain a quantity of liquor equal to others or not; and to that 
end it became a rule that whether they exceeded or feil short of 
the prescribed bumper, they were alike compelled to drink again 
until they reached the next mark. In the year 1102, the priests, 
who had not been backward in joining and encouraging these 
drunken assemblies, were ordered to avoid such abominations, and 
wholly to discontinue the practice of ‘‘ DRINKING TO PEGs.” 
Some of these PEG or PIN CUPS or BOWLS, and PIN or PEG 
TANKARDs are yet to be found in the cabinets of antiquaries ; 
and we .are to trace from their use, some common terms” yet 
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current among us. When a person is much elated, we say he is 
“IN A MERRY PIN,” which no doubt originally meant, he had 
reached that mark whiclr had deprived him of his usual sedate- 
ness and sobriety: we talk of taking a man “‘ A PEG LOWER,” 
when we imply we shall check him in any forwardness,.a saying 
which originated from a regulation that deprived all those of 
their turn of drinking, or of their peg, wino had become trou- 
blesome in their liquor: from the like rule of society came also 
the expression of “‘ HE Is A PEG TCO LOW,” i.e. he has been 
restrained too far, when we say that a person is not in equal 
spirits with his company; while we also remark of an indivi- 
dual that he is getting on “‘ PEG BY PEG,’ or in other words, 
he is taking greater freedoms than he ought to do, which for- 
merly meant, he was either drinking out of his turn, or contrary 
to express regulation, did not confine himself to his proper por- 
tion, or peg, but drank on to the next, thereby taking a double 
quantity. 

Mr. Brady has collected a good deal of information re- 
specting the clusters of saints which still have their ap- 
—— stations in our protestant calendar, though the 

omage which we pay them is but a very scanty remnant 
of that which they formerly received. But some few of 
them are still a source of festivity or merrinient, particu- 
larly good St. Michael, whose legend is strongly tinctured 
with ‘the flavour of goose, and the saying is so true that 
it has passed into a proverb, that he who eats goose on. St. 
Michael's day, will not want money all the year round. 
This is a very comfortable reflection in these times, to 
those who are then so happy as to have a slice of this sa- 
voury bird. 

_Mr. Brady would have added to the value of his work 
if he had noted his authorities at the bottom of the page. 





Art. VII1.—Memoirs of Joan d’ Arc: or, Du Lys, com- 
monly called the Maid of Orleans, chiefly from the 
French of the Abbé Langlet du Fresnoy ; with an Ap- 


, pendix and Notes. By Geo. Ann Graves. Longman, 
1812, 8vo. 





AS this little book pretends to something more than a 
mere translation, it becomes our duty briefly to notice it; 
anda very brief notice will be quite sufficient for it. The 
world is, we believe, pretty well agreed at present as to 
the real character of the extraordinary person whose life 
and exploits are here presented to us; that she ‘ brought 
with her’ neither ‘ blasts from hell, nor airs from heaven,’ 
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was neither angel nor devil, saint nor sorceress, but sim- 
ply one of those rare and wonderful instances which his- 
tory sometimes affords of great enthusiasm aided by great 
natural genius, and by the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, producing effects so astonishing as to bear the 
primd facie impress of miraculous. 

Such a character, properly developed, is one of the 
most interesting subjects for human contemplation that it 
is possible to imagine. But unfortunately the meagre in- 

anity of all contemporary historiays, and the intentional 
mystery with which it was the policy both of the French 
and English government, for very different but obvious 
reasons to involve every thing relating to this extraor- 
dinary woman, have left so much to fancy and conjecture 
as to her early history, her connexions, the motives by 
which she was actuated, and the degrees by which her 
progress was accomplished, that the history of Joan of 
Arc will never repay the inquisitive, nor satisfy the reflect- 
ing, mind. It is probable that all that can ever be done 
for it has already been done by the investigations of the 
curious, of which the volume before us contains, we have 
no doubt, a tolerably faithful abstract ; but, while there is 
room enough left for such sentences as the following, we 
must suppose that wide indeed is the vacuum to be sup- 
plied in the genuine annals of the Pucelle d’Orleans. 

* How deep in the bosom of pity sink calamitous details, when 
fancy ever glowing embodies every scene, and brings it home 
in tincture dark as the reality! a country’s multiplied wrongs, 
together with the king’s degraded state, took entire possession 
of the feeling and noble mind of Joan, accompanied her in so- 
litude, mingled in social discourse was (with ?) the dream of the 
day and the vision of the night. It is only for kindred minds 
to imagine the various sensations of her’s, during a period of 
five or six years’ contemplation on this momentous subject ; how 
often might her busy fancy have revolved the monkish or the 
holier legends of Deborah, of David and Goliath, Judith and 
Holofernes, till she already imagined herself the sacred champion 
of her country ; it is true, the sacred volume was then closed to 
the poor, almost to the rich, yet such portions were the most 
likely to be narrated, while sublimer precepts of the Gospel 
slumbered in monastic oblivion. Embracing literally, though 
unconscionsly, the solemn assurance of our Saviour, what she 
fervently wished and prayed for, she expected would come to 
pass; a belief which, subtiess, turned every after occurrence 
ito food for its own subsistence.’—P. 34. 

’ This is writing history at very little expence; but whe- 
ther the author of the above tirade be Mr. Graves, or the 
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Abbé Langlet, (a fact which we have no means of ascer- 
taining) the style in which it is written deserves some no- 
tice; for, sickening as it would be even from the Minerva 
press, it is absolutely intolerable as the language of sober 
truth and reality. Mr. Graves is a very yo writer, 
and we sincerely hope that he may live to accomplish much. 
better things, and to be ashamed of the sentimental non- 
sense displayed particularly in his preface. We would by 
ho means wish to lessen the comfort which he professes to 
derive from the refigction ‘ that he’s not conscious of a 
single passage, wherewith “ the accusing spirit” need 
“¢ fly to heaven’s chancery !”” (pref. p. xii.) but will barely 
hint to him that the recorder of past events must go very 
much out of his way indeed to render himself amenable 
to that high tribunal of which he —_ and that it would 
be of more immediate importance to himself and to the world 
of readers at large, if he would take more pains in fitting 
himself to appear in certain infinitely inferior courts of 
mere human jurisdiction. 





= 





Art. 1X.—Ginguené Histoire Littéraire d Italie. 


_ (Concluded from p. 243.) 


M. GINGUENE’S copious and elaborate analysis of 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, which we mentioned in 
our last number, is extended through the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth chapters of his history. The eleventh chapter. 
is entitled 
* General View of the political and literary Situation vf Italy 
at the Commencement of the Fourteenth Century. Revival of 
the Arts at the same time, as of Letters, Universities, Theologi- 
cal Studies, Philosophy, Astrology, Medicine, Alcbymy, civil and 
canon Law, History, Poetry, Italian Poets before Petrarch.’ 

Of the Italian poets, who preceded Petrarch, the most 
famous was Cino of Pistoia, whose sonnets ahd canzont 
appear to be often nothing but a tissue of conceits, of 
which it is difficult to unravel the meaning; or which ex- 
cite no feeling so much as that of disgust by their devia- 
tion from nature and from truth. We tarn with pleasure 
from the notice of these tame and insipid productions, to 
peruse a very clear and succinct account of the life of Pe- 
trarch, which we find in the twelfth chapter. ‘This life is 

yo drawn from the memoirs of the Abbé' de Sade, 
rom the history of Italian literature by Tiraboschi, and “ 
from a work of M. Baldelli, entitled Delle Petrarca et della 


' 
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sue opere, 1797, 4to. The richest sources of information 
relative to Petrarch, are to be found in his own works, 
which M. Ginguené says that he had before him when he 
drew up this aceount. He tells us, moreover, that he had’ 
access to some valuable manuscripts. 

The family of Petrarch was of some antiquity at Flo- 
rence, but more distinguished by probity than wealth. 
His father was called Pietro, which the Florentines altered 
into Petracco. Petracco was the friend of Dante, and of 
the party of the Bianchi. He was exiled from Florence at 
the same time as the father of Italian song; and he shared 
with him in the unsuccessful attempt which that party 
made to force their re-admission into their native city on 
the night of the 19th July, 1304. On this disastrous 
night, which was fatal to the projects of Dante and his 
party, young Petrarch was born at Arezzo, whither his 
mother had taken refige. When his celebrity increased 
his name was enlarged from Petracco into Petrarcha. 

The lives of literary men are generally barren of mate- 
rials for history; but this cannot be said of that of Pe- 
trarch, which presents a varied tissue of events. It is not 
our intention to dwell much on these, though we shall no- 
tice a few of the principal. 

In 1313 Petracco embarked at Leghorn with his wife 
. and family, consisting of two sons. After ‘being nearly 

drowned by the way, they arrived at Marseilles, whence 
they proceeded to Avignon. Pope Clement V. had fixed 
his court at this place; which had become the resort of the 
Italian exiles. Owing to the dearness of lodgings at +m 4 
non, Petracco was obliged to separate himself from his 
mily, whom he sent to the village of Carpentras, about 
four leagues-from the then papal residence. At Carpen- 
tras Petracco often visited his wife and children. In one 
of his journeys he was led by curiosity to inspect the 
fountain of Vaucluse, and took with him his son, who was 
then ten years of age. The solitary scene made an impres- 
- sion on the mind of young Petrarch, which was never af- 
terwards effaced. Hence we see that the attachment of 
Petrarch to this beautiful spot, commenced in an associa- 
tion of ideas, formed before the interest was heightened, 
and the charm consummated in his mind by the addition 
of Laura’s attractions to those of the genius of the place. 

Petrarch passed four years at the university of Mont- 
pellier, where his father wished, though apparently with- 
out much effect, that he should study the law, and parti- 
cularly the canon law, which was, at that time, the path to 
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wealth and power. But, at a period when Cicero and 
Virgil were hardly known, except by name, Petrarch, who 
had been at great pains to procure copies of their works, 
perused them with enthusiastic avidity, whilst the labours 
of the canonists experienced his indifference or contempt. 
On one occasion his father, who lamented the perversion 
of his taste, threw his copies of Cicero and Virgil into the 
‘fire; which, notwithstanding the piercing shrieks of his 
son, he had the hardihood not to rescue from the menaced 
destruction, till they were half consumed by the flame. 
Petrarch’s father sent him in 1322 from Montpellier to 
Bologna, which was the most renowned seminary for 
legal students at that period in Europe. But Petrarch had 
already tasted the waters of Helicon, and. his thoughts 
were too much sublimed by the divine fluid for him to find — 
any pleasure in the dry disquisitions of the most celebrated 
jurisconsults. Petrarch’s return from Bologna to Avignon 
was hastened by the news of his father’s death, which was 
soon afterwards followed by that of his mother, who ex- 
ired at the age of thirty-eight years. Petrarch and his 
other Gerard were left with only a moderate patrimony, 
of which they were stripped by the dishonesty of the guar- 
dians, to whom their father had entrusted his affairs. In 
the destitute circumstances to which they were thus re- 
duced, the ecclesiastical profession was their only resource. 
On the 6th of April, 1527, Petrarch first saw and ad- 
mired the lady, whom he has immortalized in verse. 
Laura was the daughter of a gentleman of family and 
fortune. She was born in 1307; and of course when she 
first attracted the regards of Petrarch, was twenty years 
of age. In our review of Lord Woodhouselee’s elegant 
essay on the life and character of Petrarch in our journal _ 
for July, 1811, we mentioned the reasons which his lerd- 
ship had adduced for maintaining, in opposition to the 
nerally received hypothesis, that Laura was not a married 
woman. We were much impressed by the arguments of 
Lord Woodhouselee on this subject; and we wish that 
they had attracted the attention of M. Ginguené before 
the 2 ype volumes issved from the press. 

. Gingueré speaks of the marriage of Laura as if it 
were a point not subject to controversy or doubt. ‘ After 
the death of her father,’ says M. Ginguené, ‘ she married 
Hugh ce Sade, a nobleman of Avignon, young, but not 
very amiable, and of a morose and suspicious disposition.’ 
If Laura’ were really a married woman, which. is noba 
little problematical, it must certainly have tendedtoaweken 
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the jealousy'of her husband, even had his temperament beem 
naturally free from any of the reflected hues of that greene 
eyed monster, to find his wife so bepraised by a young 
man of such brilliant accomplishments. ‘Whether, how- 
ever, Laura were a married or an unmarried woman, not 
the least imputation is or can be cast by the advocates 
of these different hypotheses, either on her strict matri- 
monial fidelity on the one side, or her unblemished virgin 
purity on the other. But, on either of these suppositions, 
though we presume to fix no blur either on the honour of 
the wife, or the modesty of the maid, we cannot so readily 
acquit her of the charge of coquetry, which she evident] 
practised for about twenty years, and with so much skill 
and ingenuity, in the art of exciting the irritable tempera- 
ment of her lover, as to keep his sensibility in a state of 
thraldom, from which, with all his,repeated resolutions to 
assert his freedom and independence, he could never long 
nor permanently escape. He made many efforts, but he 
ak never entirely break the force of the fascination. 
The arts of the enchantress were certainly powerfully aided 
by his own quick and active imagination, which impercep- 
tibly rendered his volition a ready auxiliary in abetting 
the captivations of jis mistress. 

If we believe the sonnets of Petrarch, Laura, though 
generally cold and reserved, as became her character, if 
we suppose her a married, and not unbefitting it, if we be- 
lieve her an unmarried woman, who designed not to unite 
her fortunes with his, yet there appear to have been va- 
rious occasions, in which this coldness disappeared in 
glances of tenderness, and this reserve vanished in minute 
circumstances of regard, which, though trifling in them- 
selves, become points of great magnitude and importance 
to those in whom the deductions of a calm judgment, are 
prevented by the eddy of an overwhelming passion. 

M. Ginguené says that Laura was ‘ as discreet as she 
was beautiful ;’ and that ‘ nocriminal hope could spring 
up in the heart of the youthful bard.’ But it is clear that 
the conduct of Laura, whether we call it fortuitous 
or intentional, good humour or coquetry, did some- 
times excite Aope in Petrarch’s breast; and we ask whe- 
ther, supposing Laura, with M. Ginguené and others, a 

ied woman, that hope could be perfectly innocent ? 

If we ef believe not only the poetical, but the prose 

iti Petrarch, or the general voice of tradition 


and of history, Petrarch did feel for Laura a passion of 
more than ordivary force and constancy. It was neither 
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impaired by absence nor chilled by years. But all passion 

tends to some gratification, and it is absurd to suppose that | 
an individual attachment, so fixed and despotic as that of 
Petrarch, was entirely of an abstract and indefinite species, 

and that it had no immediate nor prospective gratification 

for its object or its end. What is the prominent desire 

which runs through the sonnets of Petrarch, written dur- 

ing the life of Laura, but that of reciprocal regard? But 

could he desire that her passion for him should correspond 

with that of his for her, without a consciousness that he 

was soliciting her to violate her duty, and to render herself 
vile if she were .a married woman, and had plighted her 

vows to another, by whom, according to M. Ginguené and 

the Abbé de-Sade, she had become the fruitful mother of 
eleven children. 

There is something very inconsistent in the supposition 
that a man, not only of such sublime, notions of virtue, but 
of such refined delicacy of sentiment as Petrarch undoubt- . 
edly was, should, during a period of more than twenty 
years, cherish a criminal passion for a married woman in 
an almost continual state of pregnancy by her husband. 
If Laura did not love her husband, as some of the biogra- 
phers of Petrarch tell us, yet we would fain ask, whether 
she did not love her children? And, if she did love her 
children, would she have exercised any of the arts of co- 
quetry to excite the hopes of a man, which she knew could 
never be gratified without bringing infamy upon herself, 
and consequent injury upon the family she loved? We 
must adhere therefore to the more probable hypothesis of 
Lord Woodhouselee, that the Laura, who was so much. 
idolized by Petrarch, was not the wife of Hugh de Sade, 
of Avignon, according to his biographer of that name. 

The Abbé de Sade supposes that Laura resided at Avig- 
non; and that this city was the place of her nativity and 
of her death. But if this were the case, why should Pe- 
_ trarch, who thought the ground consecrated which Laura 
trod, and who was perpetually frequenting the scene of 
her familar haunts, have settled at Vaucluse? Why should — 
Petrarch have purchased a house at Vaucluse, and have made 
that locality his favourite abode, if it were not from its proxi- 
mity to the dwelling of Laura? If Laura had.constantly re- 
sided at Avignon, it is not very likely that Petrarch would 
have fixed his habitation at Vaucluse, which is about three 
leagues distant from the former place. The sonnets of 
Petrarch furnish incontestable evidence that Laura resided 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Vaucluse; and. this. 
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circumstance goes no small way to prove that she was not 
the wife of Hugh de Sade of Avignon. We are induced 
to adopt this opinion, not merely from a warm regard for 
the character of Petrarch, which it rescues at once from 
the imputation of immorality, grossness, and indelicacy, 
or from the charm which it adds to the perusal of his 
poetry, to the remembrance of his passion, and to the 
perusal of his history, but from the force of evidence, and 
a respect for truth. 

One of the strongest arguments that the attachment of 
Petrarch for Laura was of the most virtuous kind, may, 
we think, be drawn ftom his book entitled ‘ Secrctum, de 
contemptu muni, This performance appears to have 
been composed in 1343; and was probably designed, not 
to be made public. It consists of a sort of moral scrutiny 
of his -own conduct, under the form of dialogues with St. 
Augustin, who performs the part of the censor; and is 
not represented as at all nice or reserved in his interroga- 
tories respecting, or his remarks on, the infirmities of the 

oet. In most of the real or supposed defects which the 
saint selects for his reproof, the poet subscribes tothe truth 
of bis observations, and the necessity of the remedy; but 
when, in the third dialogue, he touches on his passion for 


Laura, Petrarch does not show himself so — as on the 


other points of his one animadversion. The poet stoutly 
and resolutely vindicates the singular merits and extraor- 
dinary virtues of Laura, as well as the purity of his pas- 
sion for her, and the influence which it had on his moral 
conduct, and his intellectual pursuits. But Petrarch, who 
was in this work unbosoming himself, and laying open his 
most secret motives, views, and conduct, as if in the sanc-. 
tuary of Truth itself, would not certainly have used this 
kind of language if he had been speaking of a passion, 
which, if Laura had been a married woman, must have 
had adultery for its object and its end. 

From this Seereéum it appears that there was a more fa- 
miliar intercourse between Petrarch and Laura, than his 
poetical pieces would lead us to oj and it shows 
that it was not owing to the want of importunity on his 
part, if Laura never ceased to be discreet. When St. 
Augustin asks him why this woman, whose virtues he so 
highly extols, did not direct his steps more into the path 
of righteousness, and place celestial objects more fully in 
his view? he answers that ‘she did this as much as she 
could, And what else, says he, did she do, when, without 
suffering herself to be ‘softened by my entreaties, or van- 
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quished by my flattery, she preserved with unremitting 
constancy the honour of her sex?’ If Laura had been 
married, would not Petrarch rather have said her honour 
as a married woman, her conjugal duties, or her matrimo- 
nial vows? 

‘ But she could control at once both the ardour of my sensi- 
bility and her own; and she preserved her firmness in a diver- _ 
sity of circumstances, in which any other woman but herself 
would have been frail. The understanding of a woman taught 
me to know what was the duty of a man. In order to induce 
me to adhere to the precepts of chastity, her conduct was at 
once my example and my reproof.’ : 

This is certainly not the kind of language which a man 
would have used, if he had been speaking of a criminal 
attachment, or of a passion for a married. woman, and a 
mother of eleven boys and girls. 

We will now produce a few of the passages in which 
M. Ginguené speaks of Petrarch and Laura; in which he 
considers her, without any hesitation, asa ma. ied woman. 

* Laura avoided him, either from the suggestior ~ of prudence, 
or perhaps only to make him seek her with the more eagerness. 
He did not see her at her house. This would, aot have been 
endured by the jealousy of her husband. The only places of 
resort in which he had an opportunity of seeing her were in the 
parties of her friends, in public assemblies, or in her rural 
walks. On all these occasions he beheld her eclipse her com- 
panions by the graces of her person and the elegance of her 
dress. His assiduities excited attention ; and Laura was obliged 
to practise more reserve and even austerity. Petrarch made an 
effort to liberate himself from the force of a passion which he 
found a source of continual inquietude. He undertook a long 
journey, and having under different pretexts, procured the per- 
mission of his patrons and his friends, he set out: (in 1333) and 
having traversed the south of France, proceeded to Paris. From 
this city, which appeared to him a sink of filth and corruption, 
and very undeserving of the celebrity it enjoyed, he prosecuted 


his journey into Flanders, travelled over the Netherlands, and - 


went as far as Cologne. At every step of his way, he could not 
help instituting comparisons, whieh made. Italy the object of 
fond regret. He pursued his way back through the forest of 
the Ardennes ; and: when he reached Lyons, he embarked on 
the Rhone; and after an absence of about eight months, re- 
turned to Avignon.’ 

** * * Absence,’ says M.-Ginguené, ‘ neither allayed the 
passion of Petrarch, nor softened the rigours of Laura, He 
found her on his return as cold and reserved as before.’ 

In 1335, when Petrarch had completed’ his thirtieth 
year, Pope Benedict XII. made him a canon in the cathe- 

Cait. Rey. Vol. 2, October, 1812. Er 
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dral of Lombes, and gave him the reversion of a prebend. 
Notwithstanding the favours of fortune, and the increaai 
lendour of his renown, the state of his heart with re- 
spect to that passion which has added no small degree of 
interest to his history, experienced no change. M. Gin- 
guené says, speaking of Petrarch at this period, that 
‘at the moment when he began to be cheered by some rays of 
hope, Laura took care to efface them by new austerities. And 
when he seemed on the point of vanquishing his passion for 
her, an accidental meeting, a glance, or an expression, 2 little 
more favourable than usual, rekindled the expiring flame, and 
rendered him more amorous than before.’ 

According to this account, Miss Laura, or, on thé sup- 
position of our author, the matronly Madame de Sade, 
possessed no little skill in the art of enchantment, or ra- 
ther was no mean proficient in the finesse of the coquette. 

In 1337, Petrarch, whose life was mingled with much 
locomotion and wandering, set out again on his travels, 
and we find him both at Rome and in France. At the 
latter part of the same year he purchased 2 small house, 
with a little piece of land,at Vaucluse, whither he removed 
with his books, with his mind teeming with literary pro- 
jects, and his heart still glowing with emotions of love. 

n this deep solitude, full of those wild beauties which are 
peculiarly pleasing to persons of a sensitive and enthusi- — 
astic temperament, he continued a whole year. He had 
no servants with him, but was waited on by a poor fisher- 
man of the placc, and only occasionally visited by his 
friends. 

In the following we find M. Ginguené.supposing, agree- 
ably to the ideas of the Abbé de Sade, but in contradiction 
to the evidence of the sonnets, that Laura resided at 
Avignon. 

* Petrarch was every now and then led to Avignon, either by 
business, or by some of those secret impulsions which often 
urge us without our consciousness to the spots which we wish 
to shun. Laura, who perhaps loved him unknown to herself, 
and who was unwilling to drive him to desperation, employed 
on these occasions all those innocent stratagems, which appear 
to constitute the armour of the weaker sex, and which give them 
so much power over that which is reputed the strongest.’ 

On the supposition that Laura was a married woman, 
her conduct, combining the artifice of the prude and the 

uette, as it is fepresented by M. Ginguené, is perfectly 
unjustifiable, and casts a very dark reflection of infamy on 
the mother of eleven children. 

In 1339 Petrarch obtained a small portrait of Laura 
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from the pencil of Simon of Sienna, the pupil of Giotto, 
who had accidentally come to Avignon to embellish the 
palace of the pope. If Laura were a married lady, and 
such a sage and steady matron, as she is sometimes de- 
scribed, and, above all, if she were under the dominion 
of a morose and jealous husband, it is not easy to conceive 
how Petrarch could have procured the portrait we have 
mentioned. Would a husband, prone to jealousy, and in 
such a case as the present, certainly not jealous without a 
cause, have permitted his wife to sit for her picture, in 
order to gratify the man who was labouring with anwea- 
ried assiduity to engage her affections, and of course to _ 
dishonour him in a point where every man is most unwil- 
ling to be disgraced? We shall no longer dwell upon this 
subject, but proceed to consider the character of Petrarch 
in other points of view. 

On the 23d of August, 1340, Petrarch, whilst residing 
at Vaucluse, received a letter from the then senate of 
Rome, in which an offer was made him of the poetic 
crown, which he had been long solicitous to obtain; but 
which, according to his own confession, he found, when 
obtained, to be, like other crowns of more solid manu- 
facture, only a source of vexation, and a eause of dissatis- 
faction and disgust. In one of the letters of his mature 
age, Petrarch says, 

‘ This crown made no addition either to my wisdom or my elo- 
quence. It served only to expose me to the pangs of envy, and 
to trouble the repose which I was wont to enjoy. From the 
time, in which my brow was bound with this laurel crown, I have 
been obliged to be perpetually under arms; all pens, all ton- 
gues, have been sharpened against me; my friends were con- 
verted into enemies; and I have suffered a heavy penalty for 
my audacity and presumption.’ 

. Ginguené remarks on the above declaration, that 
‘it is perhaps as good for man, as it is agreeable to his 
nature, to experience strong delusions in his youth, and to 
renounce them in his age.’ But was Petrarch ever tho- 
roughly liberated from the spell of his juvenile delusions? 
Or is this generally true with respect to persons of a si- 
milar temperament? The insiances may not be common 
in which the sensibility of youth has been left unchilled 
by the frost of age; but does not man, full of frailty and 
imperfection, often proceed in a continued round of delu- 
sion from the beginning to the end of his days? 

Amongst the ecclesiastical places which Petrarch en- 
joyed, he was now made archdeacon of Parma, and M. 


Er 2 
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Ginguené tells us that he divided his time between his 
literary pursuits and his ecclesiastical functions. On the 
death of Benedict XII. the Romans sent a deputation to 
the new Pope Clement VI. particularly requesting him to 
remove his residence from Avignon to their ancient capital. 
Petrarch, who had been invested with the rights of a 
Roman titizen, when he received the laurel crown, was 
appointed to form one of the embassy, and even to be 
spokesman on the occasion. He performed this office with 
his usual ability ; and Clement, though he did not compl 
with his request, remunerated him for his e!oquence wit 
the priory of Migliarino, in the bishopric of Pisa. Though 
the persuasive powers of Petrarch were in vain exerted 
to induce Clement VI. who was born in France, to wear 
the triple crown under an Italian sky, yet we must give 
this pontiff considerable credit for having appreciated the 
extraordinary merits of Petrarch better than many of his 
contemporaries, and for having selected him for an object 
of his patronage and his confidence. When the office of 
apostolic secretary, a place of great trust and dignity, be- 
came vacant, Clement made an offer of it to Petrarch. 
But Petrarch refused it, according to our biographer, from 
re oo to chains, even though they were made of 
old, 

4 In 1350, Petrarch attended the jubilee at Rome. On 
his journey to that place, he received a kick on his I-g 
from the horse of an abbé who was riding in his company. 
The wound festered, and retarded his journey for some 
days. It was, at this period of his life, according to his 
own confession, that he was entirely delivered from that 
wayward passion for the fair sex which had tyrannized 
over him in his youth. In this deliverance, however, we 
think with his biographer, that we may trace the progress 
of age as much as the effects of grace. We must not, 
however, confound the passion which is mentioned above, 
with that mere hallowed regard which Petrarch felt for 
Laura, in which there appears to have heen more delicacy 
of sentiment than grossness of desire. 

When Petrarch retured from the jubilee, he passed, in 
his way to Florence, through Arezzo, the place of his 
nativity. Here he was received in a manner which must 
have been very gratifying to his feelings. The principal 

rsons of the town conducted him to the chamber of the 
cease in which he had been born; and it is said that, 
though the proprietor had, several times, proposed to 
make some alterations in the dwelling, he had been con- 
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stantly opposed by the towns-people, who were determined 
to shew ‘he wat of caged 4 the place of his birth. 
There is something so refined and delicate in this attention, 
that it certainly exalts our notions of the civilization of 
this period, to which we are sometimes led to affix the 
epithet of barbarous. 

The following is curious in more instances than one. 
Petrarch 
* had been at the pains to copy a large volume of Cicero's 
epistles, as he said that the copyists understood nothing of the | 
matter. This book he had always at hand, and appears to have 
used it as habitually as his Virgil.* This folio volume, bound 
in wood, and with clasps of brass, according to the practice of 
that time, often fell on his left leg, and, striking him in the same 
place, caused a bruise which turned to an ulceration. The 
medical men thought that it would be necessary to cut off the 
limb ; but regimen, fomentations, and rest, effected a cure. As 
soon as he could get on horse-back he went to Bergamo, from a 
motive which deserves to be particularized. His name, at this 
time, had reached the highest point of celebrity, and he became, 
in some measure, an object of interest and admiration through- 
out all Italy. This feeling was not confined merely to the 
orators, philosophers, and poets of the time, but was felt by 
persons whose pursuits were very different from those of 
literary occupation. A goldsmith named Capra, a man of great. 
affluence and eminence, was seized with an enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his genius, and by the force of anxious importunity, 
prevailed on Petrarch to pay him a visit at Bergamo. The 
governor, and principal authorities, and the whole body of 
citizens, gave him a princely reception, and eagerly contested 
the honour of lodging him in their houses. Petrarch gave the 
preference to the goldsmith, who was ready to die with joy.’ 
* &¢ # 


During his abode at Milan in 1359, Petrarch received 
a visit from Boccaeio who passed several days with him, 
enjoying the feast of reason and the flow of soul. Petrarch 
made his friend a present of a copy of his Latin Eclogues 
written with his own hand; and Baccacio, on his returm- 
to Florence, sent Petrarch the Divina Commedia of Dante 
also copied with his own hand.t It is certainly not a little 
remarkable that Petrarch should not have had a copy of 
this poem in his library, from which it has been inferred 





* Pope Innocent VI. gave ia to the opinion of an old cardinal, that 
Petrarch was a magician, because he continually read Virgil. ; 

+ This beautiful MSS. is, at present, in the imperial library at Paris. it 
is by far the most precious MSS, of this poem which is any whereto be 
feund. 
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that he was jealous of the celebrity of its author. But, 
in reply to the high eulogies on Dante, with which Boc- 
cacio accompanied his present, Petrarch said that this poet 
had been the first light which had enlightened his mind. 
He imputes the little curiosity which he had shewn with 
respect to his poem, to an early design which he himself 
had long entertained of writing a poem in the vulgar 
tongue, and to the fear of becoming a plagiary or a copyist. 
M. Ginguené says, from the expressions which Petrarch 
employs, it is evident that he allows the ae of 
Dante only in the vulgar tongue, of which he thought 
that the fashion would he fugitive and evanescent. But 
how different has been the judgment of posterity! Pe- 
trarch himself founded his fame on his Latin works, whilst 
he owes almost all the celebrity which he enjoys to his 
productions in the vernacular idiom, which constituted, 
perhaps, rather the amusement of his leisure than his 
serious employment. His Latin works are little known 
and seldom read; but his Italian productions have passed 
pda innumerable editions, and have been almost uni- 
versally admired. 

In 1365, a report of his death, originating either in acci- 
dent or in design, was generally prevalent in [ialy, and was 


80 strongly believed at Avignon, that the reigning pope 
e 


had, in a few days, disposed of all his ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. But the nominations were revoked when it was 
a that the poet was not yet numbered among the 

In the year 1374, the extreme feebleness of Petrarch 
afforded the sad presage of his approaching dissolution, 
which took place on the 18th of J aa in that year. His 
literary ardour continued unabated to the last moment of 
his life. _ In the period, immediately preceding his death, 
he read or wrote incessantly. He died in his study with 
his body reclining over a book. 

The revival of letters is particularly indebted to Pe- 
trarch. The influence of his character and the general 
celebrity of his writings inspired a taste for literature, and _ 
gave it a degree of dignity in the public estimation greater 
than it had hitherto enjoyed. The pains which he took to 
excite a regard for the ancients, to multiply the copigs, 
and to promote the study of their works, the genius and 
the eloquence with whict he combated the ruling propen- 
sities to astrology, alchymy, the philosophy of the school 
men, and a blind faith in the authority of Aristotle, 
contributed, in no small degree, to give a new direction 
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to the intellectual activity of the age in which he lived, 
and to accelerate the dawn of a brighter era of human 
improvement. 

n the year 1362, Petrarch made a present of his library 
to the republic of Venice ; but he afterwards made another 
collection of books which he left behind him at his. 
death. In his days, a library could not be procured with 
so much facility as at present; for he who made it, 
was then obliged to make no ordinary search for the 
‘materials, and was often obliged to copy many of the 
works himself. Good MSS. were uncommonly scarce, 
particularly of Greek and Latin authors, only a small 
number of which had yet been rescued from the state of 
* and oblivion, in which ignorance and superstition 
had long suffered them to repose. Petrarch led the way © 
' in exciting the passion which afterwards became so vivid 
and general for bringing again to light the classical pro- 
ductions of Greece and Rome. He was incessantly 
stimulating his friends to omit no pred of searching 
for the works of the ancients. Of the classical, writers 
with whom Petrarch was acquainted, Cicero appears to 
have been the object of his most enthusiastic admiration ; 
and one circumstance furnishes a striking proof of his 
reverence for the great Roman. He was occupied during 
a period of four years in making an accurate copy of his 
orations, as he was unwilling to entrust the work to the 
ignorance or the carelessness of a venal scribe. Hence 
we may see that it was no easy matter in the age of Pe- 
trarch to make a learned library. 

The XIII. and XIV. chapters of M. Ginguené’s history 

are entitled ; 
‘ Latin Works of Petrarch; Treatises of Moral Philosophy ; 
Historical Works ; mes ay which he called his Secret; his 
twelve Eclogues; his poém of Africa; three books of epistles 
in verse” * * * Italian poetry of Petrarch, or his Can- 
ZONIERE. Of Erotic poetry amongst the Greeks and Romans: 
Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus. Elements which compose the Erotic 
poetry of Petrarch; character of this poetry, its beauties, its 
pr Lyric poetry of Petrarch on other subjects than those 
of love.’ 

Though Petrarch, in his conduct, was not always free 
from the grosser defects which cling to our corporeal’ 
existence, yet his poetical pieces seem, in a great measure, 
to paint ‘the pure ideal of love. In the delicacy and re- 
finement which they breathe, they possess a c - that 
seems to have been generally felt by the different readers 
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in the different gradations of civilization through which 
men have passed from his age to our own. It is very re- 
markable that, notwithstanding the high pitch of delicacy 
and refinement to which the social intercourse of the sexes 
and the language of gallantry and love have been carried in 
the present period, the most sensitive taste and the most 
fastidious nicety can hardly discover any thing at all 
coarse, or not sufficiently polished and urbane in the 
amorous effusions of Petrarch. We have never seen this 
remark sufficiently dilated upon ; but it is certainly one to 
which much attention ought to be paid in estimating the 
merits of Petrarch. His works are full of a sentimental 
beauty which it would be absurd to attempt to embody in 
the intercourse of common life; but, nevertheless, the 
nto absurd as it may seem when measured by the 
actual grossness of vulgar intercourse, has been generally 


admired ; and, perhaps, with something of the same kind 
of disposition which leads men to delight in the pictures 
of the golden age. We are pleased with beholding love 
as well as virtue not only in its actual state, but in the 
forms of a more abstract and spiritualized existence. 

M. Ginguené well remarks that, on the revival of letters, 


there wasa great tendency to sentimental exaggeration, 
particularly on the subject of love. 

* The sway of women which had, at all times been respected 
by most of the people in the north, though they had been almost 
everywhere treated as slaves in the east and the south, became 
more and more extended by the conquests of the Franks, the 
Germans, and the Goths. Chivalry converted this sway into a 
species of religion: religion properly so called, contributed 
much to the same effect. In proportion as Platonism was com- 
bined with the doctrine of Christians, it received a character of 
contemplative fervour and ecstatic passion, which, sometimes 
borrowing its expressions from the language of terrestrial love, 
insensibly habituated this love to express itself in the terms of 
mysticism and devotion” * * * 

We have not time to trace the influence of this fashion 
on the amorous language of Petrarch ; but it will be very 
apparent to those who will attentively mark the phraseo- 
logy of his poetical compositions. 

e cannot resist quoting the following passage, which 
we will do in the language of M. Ginguené respecting the- 
sonnets of Petrarch. 

‘ Les sentiments qu'il exprime paraissent, il est vrai, quel- 
quefois ou trop rathnés en eux mémes, ou trop assaissonnés 
par Vesprit, pour partir veritablement du cceur, mais ou ne 
peut y meconuaitre une élevation, uue noblesse et une pureté 
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qui, s'il est vrai qu’elles aient cessé de régner dans l'amour, 
doivent exciter des regrets. On voit qu’il he voulut point, 
comme les poétes anciens, peindre les e‘fets extérieures de la 
passion et les plaisirs sensibles qu’ils ont su rendre avec. tant 
de fidelite, et que ont gouté d’autant plus dans leurs vers, que 
Yon y reconnait d’avantage ses propres affections et ses faiblesses ; 
mais qu’ayant, élevé son ame par la contemplation du beau 
moral, et par lespéce de culte que Laure obtint de lui, jusqu’a 
un amour dégage des sens, il sut donner a cette passion le lan- 
gage le plus naturel, puisqu’il est le plus convenable a sa nature 
presque céleste. Le cours des opinions et des metrs a em- 
porté loin de nous les passions de cette espéce; mais elles 
n’étaient pas sans exemple dans son temps; et, certain un fois, 
comme on doit l’étre que ce qu'il exprima d’une maniere si in- 
genieuse, si l’on veut, si extraordigaire, il le sentait réellement, 
on doit trouver, un plaisir secret 4 reconnaitre dans ses poésies, 
au moins comme un objet de curiosite, les traces de cet amour 
presque entiérement disparu de la terre.’ 

Boccace, or Boccacio, forms the principal feature in the 
third volume of this work, as Dante does of the first, and 
Petrarch of the second. These three great men were the 
pride and ornament of the fourteenth century. ‘They as- 
cended, according to the picture of our author, the steeps 
of Parnassus by three different routes, but they all reached 
the summit without elbowing one another by the way. 
Their different works have not sufficient traits of resem- 
blance to offer any broad grounds of comparison and pre- 
ference. 

Boccace is principally known and esteemedas a writer of 
prose, and he certainly did as much for the prose of Italy, 
as Dante did for its poetry of a graver cast, or Petrarch 
for that of a lighter kind. The merit of Boccace in the 
Decameron does not consist sc much in the originality of 
his stories, as in the perspicuity and beauty of the diction. 
Boccace is one of those writers who seldom touches a sub- 
ject which he does not render captivating. 

M. Ginguené has given a skeici: of the life of Boccace. 
He was bora in 1313; and died oa the 21st of December 
1375, at the age of sixty-iwo years. His father, who was 
a merchant, wished also to make a merchant of his son; 
but the oniy bales of goods to which he could be brought 
to attend, appear to have been the works of Virgil, Horace 
Ovid, and Dante, the fine passages of whose poem he had 
continually in his mouth. Boccace, like many other literary 
men, was never sufficieatly attentive tothe main chance. He 
reduced himself to indigence by thoughtless extravagance 
and inconsiderate generosity. When Petrarch died in 
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1374, he left Boccace a small sum of money, in order to 
buy him a warm cloak, in which he might pursue his noc- 
turnal lucubrations! This circumstance is sufficient to~ 
mark the affectionate solicitudes of Petrarch, and the un- 
comfortable circumstances of Boccace. Petrarch had, be- 
fore this, assisted him by his purse and by other means, 
and would probably have procured him some lucrative 
situation, if Boccace, with a constancy which is less prac- 
tised than admired, had not preferred independence to 
emolument. 

After a copious examination of the Decameron, which 
is the work by which Boccace is best known to posterity, 
M. Ginguené thus sums up the characteristic merits of 
that performance. He regrets, and who does not regret? 

’ that the author should have marred such a delightful com- 
sition by any details which render it improper to be put 
into the hands of youth. M. Ginguené says that when 
we are arrived at that maturity of judgment when we may 
“read any thing, 
‘the Decameron may well constitute one of our favourite 
books, by which we may not only improve ourselves. in the 
language, but become acquainted with the manners of the age, 
and with the characters of men in all ages. We may, there 
learn, as Moliere did, to represent to the life, the vices, follies, 
and absurdities of mankind. We may thence borrow subjects 
for tragedies that will draw tears, and for comedies that will 
provoke laughter, for biting satires, for agreeable and instructive 
apologues, for eloquent and persuasive harangues. We may, 
in short, after passing over those passages which have no attrac- 
tion for those whom they cannot corrupt, enjoy a production 
varied, amusing, attractive, richly interspersed with description, 
narrative, dialogue; glowing with the warm colours of imagi- 
nation, and ravishing by the traits of genius; in the style of 
which, if we except a few obsolete words or phrases, the ele- 
gance has nothing to dread from the rigid severity of criticism, 
and is above the utmost prodigality of praise. 

This literary history of M. Ginresné is upon the whole 
far from being void of spirit or of interest. Some parts 
are rather tedious and prolix, but compression of matter 
or of style is seldom the faculty of Frenchmen. It con- 
tains, however, a great deal of instructive and amusin 
information relative to the subject of which it treats; and, 
though the author evidently at first got up his work in 
haste, he appears to have revised it with care, and genayally 
to have verified what he first took on trust or copied at 
second hand, by reference to the original authorities. 
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Art. X.—Sixth Report of the Directors if the African 
Institution, read at the annual gencral Meciing, on the 
25th of March, 1812. To which are added an Appendix 
and a List of Subscribers. London: Hatchard, 2s. 


THIS is altogether one of the most interesting publica- 
tions of the African Institution which we have perused. 
The report of the directors contains much valuable matter 
and a great deal of curious and important information will 
be found in the appendix. : 

The first thing which strikes us on the perusal of the 
- report, is, that the slave-trade is still prosecuted with con- 
siderable activity. No less than from 70 to 80,000 slaves 
were transported to the islands, or the continent of Ame- 
ricain 1810. This traffic has been pono confined to 
that part of the coast of Africa which is situated between 
Cape Palmas and Benguela. The point, from which the 
trade has been prosecuted northward of Cape Palmas, is 
the Portuguese settlement of Bissayo, at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. Here this infamous traffic has been aug- 
mented in proportion as it has declined in other places. 
The directors inform us that they are well assured that 
the larger part of the trade which is carried-on under the 
Spanish or Portuguese flag, belongs either to British or 
American proprietors. Numerous slave-ships have been 
captured since the last meeting of the society ; and the 
 saegpeen. respecting these ships in the admiralty courts 

ave greatly contributed to expose the various frauds 
under which the dealers in human flesh still continue their 

— speculations. 
he act of the British parliament, which made it felony 


for British subjects to engage in this trade, did not begin 
to operate on the Coast of Africa till the month of ro oe 


ber, 1811; and therefore no opportunity had been afforded 
at the last meeting of the Society, of ascertaining its ef- 
fects. But there can be little doubt that it will effectually 
discourage this employment of British capital. 

The attention of the directors has, we think, with equal 
humanity and wisdom, been directed to the treatment of 
slaves in the islands of the West Indies. The trial and 
execution of Mr. Hodge, of the island of Tortola, will, 
we trust, make a saiutary impression on the owners of 
slaves in the West Indies, and teach them that the law is 
impartial in its operations; and that the life of the vilest 
negroe is within the sphere of its protection. The accu- 
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mulated acts of unparalleled cruelty, which were perpe- 
trated by Mr. Hodge, are briefly detailed in the append. 
They excite the most lively abhorrence; and afford a 
striking illustration of the tendency of unlimited power to 
harden the heart to a degree which exceeds belief. In the 
course of about three years Mr. H destroyed at least 
sixty of his negroes by his multiplied barbarities. Of 
these unfortunate victims to his more than brutal ferocity, 
some were too young to have given him any cause of pro- 
vocation or ground for resentment. In ene instance Hod 
had ordered a child of about ten years of age to be dipped 
in a copper of boiling liquor; and on another occasion we 
are told that this miscreant 
* frequently caused the children on his estate, about nine years 
of age, to be taken up by the heels, and dipped into tubs of 
water, with their heads downwards, and kept there till stifled, 
then taken out, and suffered to recover and breathe, when they 
were again treated in the same manuer, and so repeatedly, until 
they have been seen to stagger and fall.’ * * * 
Some were burnt in the mouth, and others flogged to 
death. But it is not a little singular, that notwithstanding 
the atrocities of Mr. Hodge, his conduct did 
‘ not excite the slightest notice of the magistracy of Tortola, 
until, in consequence of some political differences, one of the 
magistrates, who had previously lived with him in habits of 
friendship, caused a charge to be preferrred against Mr. Hodge 
for the murders he had committed among his slaves, all of which 
had been perpetrated more than three years before.’ 

In the above we see how private pique often leads to 
measures of public benefit; and how actions which, at a 
distance from the scene, appear to wear the colour of phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism, sometimes originate in motives 
of the basest selfishness, or the most detestable malignity. 
If this great slave-butcher, Mr. Hodge, had not incurred 
the political animosity of one of his neighbours, he might 
have continued to commit murder by wholesale, and per- 
haps been reputed as the flower of courtesy and politesse. 
. he directors of this excellent institution inform us that, 
the ) 
‘ indigo manufactured at Sierra Leone, by one of the black 
settlers, is found to be quite as good in its quality as that which 
was first brought from the East Indies when its culture first 
commenced.’ 
Hemp, well adapted for bolting cloths, and similar pur- 
poses, has been produced from tie leaves of the palm-tree ;. 
and experience has shown that the sun of Bengal ‘ may 
be cultivated with advantage in the African continent.’ 
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The following is the account which we find in this re- 

ort, relative to the melancholy fate of Mr. Park. The 
Geostens inform us that it is taken from the communica- 
tions of Colonel Maxwell. 

‘ The last accounts received from this distinguished traveller, 
were dated from Sansanding, on the river Niger. He then trans- 
mitted to the secretary of state the journal of his proceedin 
down to that period. ‘This journal has been received ; and t 
substance of it, which is highly interesting, the directors have 
obtained leave from government to publish. 

‘In a former Report, it was mentioned that Governor Max- 

- well, who then commanded at Senegal, had sent a native Moham- 
medan, of the name of Isaac (the same man who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Park, as guide, to Sansanding), into the interior, in 
order to procure some correct account of his fate. This man 
returned to Senegal after an absence of about twenty months, 
and made a written report of his proceedings to Governor Max- 
well, A translation of this report has been forwarded by Go-: 
vernor Maxwell to the Board, and it is intended to publish the 
substance of it, along with Mr. Park’s Journal. In the mean 
time, they have thought it right to lay before the meeting an 
extract from that part of it which gives an account of the fate 
of Mr. Park. 

‘Isaac had accompanied Mr. Park, as.his guide, as far as 
Sansanding, on the Niger. He then quitted him, after having 
procured another guide, of the name of Amadee-Fatouma, who 
agreed to accompany Mr. Park to the confines of Haoussa. 

‘ Isaac found this man at Sansanding, and from him he re- 
ceived a detailed account of Mr. Park’s proceedings from the 
time of his embarking, at Sansanding, on board a large schooner- 
rigged canoe, in which he had undertaken to navigate the Niger 
to its mouth, until the period of his parting with him, which was 
a day or two after they had reached the kingdom of Haoussa. 
The narrative of Amadee-Fatouma then proceeds as follows. 

“* Next day Mr. Park departed, and I slept in the village 

(Yaour). Next morning I went to the king, to pay my respects 
te him. On entering the house, I found two men, who came 
on horseback. They were sent by the chief of Yaour. They 
said to the king, ‘ We are sent by the chief of Yaour to let 
= know, that the white men went away, without giving you or 

im (the chief) any thing. They have a great many things with 
them, and we have received nothing from them: and-this Ama- 
dee-Fatouma, now before you, is a bad man, and has likewise 
made a fool of you both, The king immediately ordered me to | 
be put in irons, which was accordingly done, and every thing I 
had taken from me. Some were for killing me, and some for 
preserving my life. The next morning, early, the king sent an 
army to a village called Boussa, near the river’s side. There is 
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before this village a rock across the whole breadth of the river. 
One part of the rock is very high: there is there a large open- 
ing in that rock, in the form of a door, which is the only passage 
for the water to pass through: the tide current is here very 
strong. The army went and took possession of the top of this 
opening. Mr. Park came there after the army had posted it- 
self: he, nevertheless, attempted to pass. The people began 
to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. 
Park defended himself for a long time: two of his slaves, at 
the stern of the canoes, were killed. They threw every thing 
they had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing; but being 
overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to keep up 
the canoe against the current, and no probability of escaping, 
‘Mr. Park took hold of one of the white men, and, jumped into 
the water. Martin did the same; and they were drowned in 
the stream in attempting to escape. The only slave remaining 
in the boat, seeing the natives persist in throwing weapons at 
the canoe, stood up and said to them, ‘ Stop throwing, now you 
see nothing in the canoe, and nobody but myself; therefore 
cease. Take me and the canoe, but don’t kill me.’ They took 
ssession of the canoe and the man, and carried them to the 
ing. 
eT was kept in irons three months. The king then released 
me, and gave me a female slave. I immediately went to the 
slave taken in the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr. 
Park and all of them had died, and what I have related 
above.”’ 

Amongst the curious papers in the appendix, is 
* an account of a tribe of people called KROooMEN, inhabiting 
a small district of the Grain Coast of Africa, between Cape 
Mount and Cape Palmas, by the late Thomas Ludlam, Esq. for- 
merly governor of Sierra Leone, and one of the commissioners 
of African inquiry.’ 

We will select a few miscellaneous particulars relative 
to the state and manners of this people. . Their chief ar- 
ticle of barter appears to be their labour, of which the 
Europeans make use in various ways. In 1809, not less 
than 800 Kroomen were said to be working as labourers 
in the settlement of Sierra Leone, which is about 350 miles 
distant from their own country. 

‘ They wear no clothes except a small piece of East India 
cloth wrapped round their loins; but they are fond of obtain- 
ing hats and old woollen jackets, which they are allowed to 
wear in their own country in the rainy season. A few wear Eu-_ 
ropean clothing while at Sierra Leone. They are extremely sen- 
sible of the cold during the rainy season, but never appear to 
suffer from the heat.’ ; 

‘ In their expenditure they are most rigid economists: a little 
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tobaceo is the only luxury which they allow themselves. In 
every other respect they are contented with the barest necessa- 
ries. They are allowed nothing more for their subsistence than 
two pounds of red rice a day, (which makes only from one 
pound and a half to one pound and three quarters when clean 
_ and fit for use), and of this they will sell half when rice is 
dear. Though extremely fond of rum when given to them, F 
believe that they never buy it. I speak generally; for some 
will never drink it though offered to them. Their clothing I 
have spoken of already: probably it does not cost them ten 
shillings in a year. e residue of their gains is converted 
carefully into such goods as are most valuable in their own. 
counfry. In eighteen months or two years, a sufficient stock 
having been collected, the Krooman returns home with his 
wealth. A certain portion is given to the head men of the town; . 
all his relations and friends partake of his bounty, if there be 
but a leaf of tobacco for each; his mother, if living, has a 
handsome present. All this is done im order “ to get him a 
good name :” what remains is delivered to his father “ to buy 
him a wife.” One so liberal does not long want a partner: the 
father obtains a wife for him; and after a few months of ease 
and indulgence, he sets:off afresh for Sierra Leone, or some of 
the factories on the coast, to get more money. By this time he - 
is proud of being acquainted with ‘‘ white man’s fashion ;” and 
takes with him some raw, inexperienced youngster, whom he ini- 
tiates into his own profession, taking no small portion of the 
wages of the éléve for his trouble. In due time his coffers are 
replenished ; he returns home; confirms his former character 
for liberality; and gives the residue of his wealth to his father 
to “ get him another wife.” In this way he proceeds perhaps 
for ten or twelve years, or more, increasing the number of his 
wives, and establishing a great character among his countrymen ; 
but scarcely a particle of his earnings is at any time applied to 
his own use.’ 
Mr. Ludlam says, , 

‘ Every thing I have observed in the Kroomen tends to convince 
me that they are very sensible to honour and dishonour; yet I 
almost doubt whether they have any notion of crimes distinct 
from the notion of injuries.’ 
Their notions on crimes do not differ much from those of 
some more philosophic people. For, if the Kroomen re« 
solve crimes into injuries, how much does this moral hy-« 

othesis differ from that of those sages who resolve virtue 
into utility? But, after Mr. Ludlam had said that the 
Kroomen are so susceptible of the feeling of honour and 
dishonour, and that their notion of crimes a to be 
identified with that of injuries, we were‘a little surpri 
to find him asserting in the next sentence, * Theft Is cer- 
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tainly not discreditable among them.’ For, as we had be- 
fore been told that these said Kroomen are ‘ most rigid 
economists,’ and consequently must have very correct no- 
tions of property, which they discover such a laudable 
eagerness to acquire, how can they separate the notion of 
thieving from that of injury, which, according to Mr. Lud- 
lam, is their point of honour, and their test of criminality ? 
And how then is it possible that theft should not be discre- 
ditable among them ? re 

According to Mr. Ludlam the Kroomen take most effec- 
tual care to prevent the progress of intellectual improve- 
ment, and to preserve themselves in the statu quo of ignor- 
ance. For he says,: ‘ that if a Krooman were to learn te 
read and write, he would be put to death immediately.’ 

Much amusig and valuable matter will be found in the 
‘extracts from the correspondence of Mr. John Kizell, 
with Governor Columbine, respecting his negotiations with 
the chiefs in the river Sherbro, and giving an account of 
that river.’ 

We select the following from a letter of Mr. Kizell to 
Governor Columbine, dated September 30, 1810. 

“ T went to Sumano with the head man. I gave him the 
things you sent for him: he was glad, and all his people. I 
then shewed them your letter. The young people were thank- 
ful for the word they heard, but there were some that did not 
like it. 1 then asked them, ‘ from the time your fathers began 
to sell slaves to this day, what have you got by it? Can any of 
you shew me how much money you have ; how much gold ; how 
many slaves, and vessels, and cattle; how many people you 
have ? They said, none. ThenI turned to their king; I asked 
him in what was he better than his people? He said he was the 
poorest ; he said he only talked palavers when any one brought 
them to him to talk. I then asked him, what they gave him for 
his trouble? He said, nothing’ * * * 

Tn another letter Mr. Kizell says, 

“Their land is so fertile in some places, that it would sur- 
prise any man to see what a quantity of rice they will raise on a 
small spot. As for fish, their rivers abeund with it; they can 
get as much as they want. Their sheep and goats are very fine 
and fat. They have plenty of fowls; also wild hogs, ‘wild 
ducks, and geese. They do not salt their meat, but dry it over 
the fire. They do not work hard except when they prepare 
their rice plantations, which is during about two months in the 
spring; after which the men go and make canoes, or cut cam- 
wood, or carry the salt which the women have made, to sell for 
cloth or slaves. ‘This is usually dove in the rainy season (from 
June to September.) They are not afraid of being wet; they 
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will work in the rain. When they come home from work, the 
women give them warm water to wash their bodies, and oil to 
anoint themselves with. The women will not do any thing ia 
the morning before they have washed their bodies. have 
the hardest lot: they do all the drudgery; they beat the rice, 
fetch wood, make salt, plaster the houses, go a fishing with hand 
nets, make oil from the palm nuts which the men bring home. 
Their rice ripens in three months from the time it is sown. 
When the rice is cut, they put it under water, where it keeps 
sound and good. When they wish to use it, they go into the 
water and. take as much thence as they want. During the rainy 
season the low lands are overflowed. When the water goes 
away, it leaves the land moist, which is then planted, and will 
bring any thing to the greatest perfection. They have very 
good clay: the women make pots with it, which they sell for 
rice, cassada, and plantains. The cotton tree grows here in 
great abundance: I think the cotton would do for hats as well 
as fur. The men make straw hats. It is the men who sew the 
European cloth they get into garments: of the women, not one 
out of twenty knows how to sew. 

‘* All. the male children are circumcised. 

“« The king is poorer than any of his subjects. -I1 have many 
a time gone into the houses of their kings. Sometimes I have 
seen one box, and a bed made of sticks on the ground, anda 
mat, or two country cloths, on the bed. He is obliged to work 
himself if he has no wives and children. He has only the name 
of king, without the power: he cannot doas he pleases. When 
there is a palaver, he must have it settled before the rest of the 
old men, who are all looked upon as much as the king; and the 
people will give ear to them as soon as they will to the king.’ 

he following is curious : 

‘1 had seen a woman far advanced in pregnancy; three days 
after, about half past four in the morning, I was told that this 
woman had been delivered of a boy. I got up about six, and 
went to the river side, when I saw the same woman washing in 
the river, in which she stood up to her knees. I thought I 
knew the woman, but that it was impossible it should be the 
same who had heen brought to bed that morning. 1 called one 
of the people who spoke English, and inquiring of him, I found 
it to be even so. Astonished at this, I asked if she would not 
catch cold and die! They laughed at my- question, and said, 
they had a medicine which they gave to the women after they 
were delivered, and referred me to an old woman in the towa 
who knew all the medicines.’ 

Mr. Kizell extolsthe Boom country, and says that itis like 
a garden, and that ‘ all things that are planted thrive well,’ 

‘Iam much taken up with this country; only it is too far 
from Sierra Leone. It is a good country; the people however 
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are lazy; but this is no wonder: They love ease, they feef no 
need of riches: they have no care for any thing: all things are 
free: articles of food grow wild in the woods; the plantain it- 
self grows wild in the woods. They live content, having no 
want of much clothing, or shoes or hats. The trees, and almost 
all the animals of the country, contribute to furnish them with 
food. The land is rich and good; and if it was not for that 
cursed slave trade, I think that they would be the happiest 
people in the world. As for coffee, that is the common tree of 
the country.’ 

What is said of the coffee tree in this district is repeated 
in the account of other places; and there can be no doubt 
that, if we should be deprived of a supply of that grateful 
product from other quarters, we might procure it in abund- 
ance from the African continent. 

Before we quit this article we cannot refrain from re- 
marking that, when we contemplate the object for which 
the African institution was established, and the end which 
they propose, as at once the stimulus and the reward of 
their exertions, it tends to elevate our ideas of human na- 
ture, and gives higher notions of the virtue and philan- 
thropy of our contemporaries. The object and the end 
which the African Institution propose is to communicate 
the light of knowledge, and the arts of eivilized life toa 
vast continent which is overrun with ignorance and bar- 
barism. This certainly cannot be the work of one day, 
nor indeed of one generation. But when a good begin- 
ning is once made, the progress will be more rapid than 
would, at first sight, appear probable. The settlements 
under the influence of the Institution on the coast of Africa, 
will serye as so many points, from which intellectual illu- 
mination, and innumerable improvements in the manners 
and habits of social life will be transmitted to the most 
distant regions of this yet unknown land. To behold a 
society of men, of very different political and religious sen- 
timents, united in strict harmony both of mind and heart 
for this great moral purpose, does, we must confess, incline 
us to be proud of our country, and to bgast that we belong 
to a people, who have the philanthropy not only to form 
such noble projects, but who want not the means any more 
than the will, to carry them into execution. All great 
undertakings, and particularly those of which the final 
accomplishment depends on effects to be wrought on the 
minds, the manners, and conduct of nations, must require 
along period for their progressive maturation. But the 
African Institution have begun to clear the ground, and to 
sow the seed; and the glorious harvest will finally appear. 
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When the slave trade shall be totally abolished on the 
coast of Africa, a new and more humane direction will be 
generally given to the industry of the people; and agri- 
culturaland commercial occupations will be substituted for 
those barbarous pursuits, which this abominable traffic has 
encouraged, and by which the people have at once been 
impoverished and brutalized. 
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Arr. 11.—The Pattern of social Prayer, given by Jesus to his Disci- 
ples. A Sermon preached on Tuesday, June 9th, 1812, at Worship 
Street, before the annual Assembly of general Baptists. With an 
Appendix, containing Remarks on the State of the English Presby- 
terians. By James Gilchrist. London, Cradock, 1812. 


MR. GILCHRIST has not given a moral and theological ex- 
planation of thé Lord’s Prayer, which is prefixed, as a text, to 
his sermon; but has more particularly considered it as a pattern 


‘ of devotional composition. Some of his remarks on this sub- 


ject are very sensible and judicious ; and evince a liberal and en- 
lightened mind. The following is a specimen, to which Mr. 
Gilchrist has subjoined two excellent notes, which it would have 
been injustice to the author to omit. 

‘Some people seem to think that they cannot pray amiss if 
they use scriptural language, whether they rightly understand 
and properly apply it or not. But this is surely injudicious. 
Confession and petition proper for one man may -not be proper 
for another; and prayer, suitable to some former period of time, 
or preceding dispensation from God, may be unsuitable to. pos- 
terior times, and subsequent dispensations. What was true of 
David might not be true of Isaiah, and what was true of Isaiah 
might not be true of Paul, and what was true of Paul may not 
apply to us. 

* Confession ought to correspond to the character of those 
who make the scntadon's for if it be wrong to falsify to men, 
it must be exceedingly wrong to “ lie to the Holy One of 
Israel.” As we are wot to represent ourselves as better than we 
are, to men or to Gad, so we are not to represent ourselves as 
worse than we are, or worse than we deem ourselves. If the 
former be direct, the latter is inverted hypocrisy. It is pride 
become beggar under the sordid garb of voluntary humility. 

‘ David justly charges himself with blood guiltiness; but 
every one has not committed murder, either directly or indi- 
sectly, as David in the case of Uriah; therefore the prayers of 
David do not sujt every ee 
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Raul styles himself the least of saints and chief of sinners, 
because he had been a persecutor; but every christian was not 
first a persecutor: therefore the confession of Paul does not suit 
every christian. | 

‘ There is much liberty used with Scripture in what is called 
accommodation; and many have been so accustomed to accom- 
modation, that they seem incapable of praying or preaching, 
or conversing religiously without it. Nay, it is grown ‘into such 
importance with those who boast of being spiritual, rather than 
rational, that the proper meaning is considered very tame and 
insipid, when compared to the sublime and rapturous sense of 
accommodation. The former might be the natural meaning, 
but this is the spiritual sense. That might be the historical in- 
tention, but this is the mystical application. That spoke only 
of David or some other man long since dead ; but this speaks 
home to me, describes my state, and enumerates my privileges.” 

‘Such dreaming is so pleasant to those who have contrived 
to have all that is good applied to themselves, and all that is 
evil a to others, that they are seriously angry if we attempt 
to awaken them to sober reflection. 

‘As romance and novel vitiate the taste of the fond reader, 
rendering him incapable of relishing sober reality, so do fanciful . 
interpretations and applications of Scripture, disqualify the re- 
ligious vulgar, for receiving the words of truth and soberness. 
It is only the strange and the, marvellous that can rouse their 
attention, or excite their admiration ; for in proportion as they 
want a sound judgment, do they possess a wild imagination. 
With them a fanciful use of Scripture is a sure instrument of 
popularity. But it is unworthy men of understanding for its 
childish futility, and men of piety for its serious consequences. 
If it be not “ handling the word of God ye egg I it is 
treating it very injuriously, rendering it a mere index, which any 
hand can turn round to any point. Perhaps nothing has ope- 








* The preacher who can play dexterously with the words of Scripture, 
certainly has the advantage of two instruments instead of one, sense and 
sound ; and he can employ either with effect, but especially the last. It 
contains the melody that charms the ignorant mind, and admits of great 
variety with very littletrouble. The historic, poetic, prophetic, and ritual 
language of the Old Testament can be brought to prove and illustrate any 
subject. They are all full of Christ and the believer, and the peculiarities 
of the system adopted. The Song of Solomon becomes a charming love 
song concerning the spiritual bridegroom and his spiritual bride; and the 
spiritual senses are feasted with spiritual roses and lilies, pomegranates and 
pleasant fruits. 

** We endeavour,” says one, “to excite admiration by means of the 
maarvellous.” How often does the mystical preacher choose some strange 
text for no other obvious reason than that he may affix a meaning to it 
which was never meant, and give it an application which was never intended ; 
or that he may have an opportunity of shewing how dexterously he can 
play upon words and jingle sounds, . 
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rated more to fetter and bewilder the religious mind, to impede 
the progress of truth, confirm the domition of error, and give 
permanence to absurdity. Had the ancient classics been treated 
as the sacred Scriptures have been treated, the moderns, instead 
of becoming more wise, had been but rendered more foolish by 
the wisdom of the ancients. In vain had time accumulated ob- 
servations and experiments, facts and discoveries, reasonings and 
deductions, the treasures and beauties of history and poetry, 
this art preposterous would have rendered all a chaos of confu: 
sion, parodying what was literal into metaphor, what was alle- 
gorical into narrative, what was perspicuous into obscurity, and 
what was obscure into absurdity.”* 


Arr. 12.—A Sermon on the Sanctification of the Lord’s Day. By the 
Rev. James Rudge, A. B. Curate and Lecturer of y Pw eva 
London, Rivington, 1812. 1s. 


MR. RUDGE enforces the observance of the Lord’s day in 
a variety of desultory and common-place observations. Mr. R. 
says, p. 10, that ‘there is an almost general neglect of them,’ 
the duties of the Lord’s day, ‘in our land. The evil, alas!” 
continues the reverend preacher, ‘ has been done ; the poison 
has spread, and the whole body has been infected. It is neither 
this man, nor that man. Scarcely does any man respect the 
Lord’s day, as the Lord’s day should be respected.’ As far as 
the above charge respects the observance of the Sunday in the 





* It may be thought by some that the New Testament writers set the ex- 
ample of what we have so severely censured. But it would be easy to show 
that their application of Old Testament language is very different from that 
which we have represented as so exceedingly objectionable. They some- 
times, indeed, conveyed Christian instruction in Jewish language. Being 
Jews, it was natural for them to express themselves according to the theo- 
logical phraseology most familiar to them. And they seem thus to have 
attempted to render their ideas level to the perceptions of their country- 
men, who, perhaps, could not have understood religious truth if it had not 
been couched in the theological language to which they had been always 
aceustomed. This seems to be intimated by the writer of the épistle to the 
Hebrews, chap. v. verse 10.—“ Called of God an high priest after the order 
of Melchisedec. Of whom we have many things to say, hard to be uttered, 
seeing ye are dull of hearing.” 

It seems, likewise, to have been their intention to withdraw the Jews from 
their former religious observances, to which they were much attached, by 
giving Jewish names to Christian doctrine and practice. In this light we 
may view such expressions as “ Christ is our passover ;” “ let us keep the 
feast ;”” “ let us offer spiritual sacrifices,” &c. 

After all, however, it is certain that some parts of their writings to us 
gentiles, at this distance of time and of place, together with the influence 
of traditionary notions, which lead’ us to interpret the New Testament by 
the Old, and Christianity by Judaism, are but the more obscure and unin- 
telligible for containing the language of Jewish theology. Hence the writ- 
ings of Paul, who had more Rabbinical learning than the other apostles, 
being most full of Jewish allasion, are most dificultto be understood, This 
is cofifessed by the apostle Peter. 
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met lis, it is completely unfounded ; for there never was @ 
period, when that day was more generally observed. The ob- 
servance indeed in some instances, approaches to austerity ; and 
there is too great an absence of that innocent cheerfulness by 
which the Christian sabbath ought to be characterized; and 
without which true Piety is in danger of being supplanted by 
Hypocrisy and Gloom, 


Art. 13.—A Vindication of religious Liberty. 4 Sermon preached 
at Bridport, on Wednesday, June 1.1812. Before the Western 
Unitarian Society. London, Johnson, 1812, 12mo. 1s. 


MR. ASPLAND’S text is from Rom. xiv. 5, ‘ Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind ;’ which the preacher con- 
siders as tantamount to ‘ an assertion of the full right of every 
individual, to judge for himself in matters of religion.’ Mr. A. 
truly remarks, p. 3, that ‘it is not the nature of the point in 
which conscience is concerned, but its being a point of con- 
science that makes a religious persuasion important; either 
therefore conscience is by right free on all points or none.’ * * * 
Those, who allow liberty of conscience in points of small mo- 
ment, and yet refuse it in those of greater magnitude, act very 
inconsistently, because, if the conscience be left unshackled, it 
ought to be most so in those points which it feels, to be of para- 
mount obligation. It is as if a capricious or vicious legislator 
were to say, I will permit a man to perform a trivial duty, but I 
will prevent him from discharging one of the most momentous - 
concern. If we allow the right of conscience in points of great im- 
portance, we must a fortiori concede it in those of less consider- 
ation. If A. assume a right to restrain B. because the opinion 
of B. is different from that of A.; B. might, with as much fit- 
ness, cut off the right hand or foot of A. because they hap- 
pened to be longer or shorter than those of B. All compulsion 
in matters of conscience is contrary to the particular precepts 
and the general spirit of Christianity ; but, if a government pro- 
fessing Christianity, arrogateany right of controul over conscience, 
it is clear that that government is acting in direct opposition to 
the religion which it professes to revere. In the importance or 
non-importance of points of theological belief there can be no 
judge but Conscience; but the Conscience of one man is no 
rule for that of another. Every man’s conscience forms its own 
rule of right with respect to points of religious speculation ; 
and a state has no more right to prescribe a mode of belief to the 
individual than the individual to impose a creed upon the state. 
In matters so dark and uncertain as those of religious specula- 
tion, every man’s conscience ought to be left to itself. ‘The 
highest human authority,’ says Mr. Aspland, ‘ is infinitely less 
than that of God, which religion introduces into the mind, and 
will therefore never weigh with an honest man, except so far as 
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the less sanction is included in the greater.’ Human authority, 
as far as it deserves any consideration, must be founded on the 
superior knowledge or reason of the individual; for how can 
that authority have any claim to regard which is derived from 
ignorance or imbecility? Authority is a nullity when it is oppo- 
site to reason. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Aspland that religious freedom, 
in its utmost latitude, cannot be productive of any injury to so- 
ciety; for the more freedom there is, the greater variety of opi- 
nions there will be, and the less extensive means will any parti« 
cular individual possess of doing mischief. If seets were as nu- 
merous as individuals, it is manifest that there could ‘be no 
conspiracy against the state founded on religious sympathies, or 
cemented by doctrinal unanimity. IT Is FOR THE INTEREST 
OF EVERY GOVERNMENT, RIGHTLY CONSIDERED, THAT 
ITS SUBJECTS SHOULD THINK VERY DIVERSELY ON POINTS 
OF FAITH. And what is the interest of the government in this 
respect is also the interest of the people; for what checks the 
spirit of insurrection on one side, prevents the establishment 
of despotism on the other. 

‘ Left to themselves,’ says Mr. Aspland, ‘ contrary opinions 
on religion would be no more an evil than contrary opiniens on 
philosophy, or grammar, or medicine, or law; nay, different 
sects, under a wise government, would be a manifest good, as 
they wonld watch over each other, and their very number would 
be a pledge to the state that no one could rise to formidable im- 
portance. 

Long enough has the civil power tried the vain expedient of 
preserving peace and security by allying itself with particular 
ecclesiastical factions ; the consequence, through a series of 
ages, has been discontent, turbulence, insurrection, war. Let 
the experiment be at length made, of protecting all religions and 
discountenancing none; let the magistrate, disdaining to be a 
partizan, become a common friend; let faith be referred to a 
higher tribunal than any on earth, to every man’s conscience be- 
fore God; in short, let Christianity be again put on the footing 
on which it was placed by our Lord and the apostles, let it be 
wholly distinct from this world’s policy, neither dictating to 
thrones nor trampled under foot of power—and the effect would 
in all probability be as desirable as it would certainly be novel : 
charity would be planted where now the root of bitterness is 
springing up, and in the place of envyings, jealousies, disor- 
ders, and apprehensions, would appear good will, confidence, 
quiet, and security.’ 

Whilst Mr. ‘Aspland contends for the utmost liberty of con- 
science amongst Christians, he suggests that it ought also to be 
eonceded to unbelievers. ‘ The objection,’ says the worthy au- 
thor, ‘ to liberty of conscience to unbelievers, amounts to no- 
thing if it do not go the length of punishing them for thes 
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opinions; but what Christian is prepared to maintain from the 
New Testament that opinions are punishable?’ This sermon is 
well worthy of serious perusal and general circulation. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 14.—Ode to Trinity College, Cambridge. London, Mawman, 
1812. ; 


THE opening reminds us of Grey’s Ode to Eton College, 
though the latter is more striking and impressive, and fixes the 
locality full in the mind’s eye. The address in the ode now be- 
fore us— 

* Ye towers, for learning’s shelter rear’d, 

. Ye groves, to science long endear’d, 

Amid whose fostering shades,’ &c. &c. 
would have suited the towers and groves of many other colleges 
as well as those of Trinity. The author should have particu- 
larized his towers and groves by some associated ideas or cir- 
cumstances which would have brought Trinity College imme- 
diately to the recollection. But, if it were not for the title at 
the top of the page, we should not know that we were reading 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, any more than of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, till we got to the third section, when this noble 
foundation on the banks of the Cam rises more clearly and dis- 
tinctly to our sight, because it is mentioned as the place 
* Where BACON caught 

The first faint gleam of manly thought, 

That broke on that benighted age, 

To guide the wanderings of the sage; 

Where Newton traced the secret cause 

Of moving worlds, and nature’s laws ; 

Where Dryden touch’d his potent lyre 

With inspiration’s earliest fire ; 

Ere want the unwilling strain had marr’d, 

Or courts debased the venal bard.’ 

In the above we gaze on the groves and towers of Trinity, 
peopled with those members who have most adorned its annals, 
and hallowed its site by the preeminence of their genius and 
attainments. After meutioning these bright luminaries in the 


sphere of science and of poesy, the author very justly pro- 
ceeds : 





* Here may the ardent youth gain force 
In emulation’s generous course,’ 
% mH * * * * 


oung man first enters the university, full of elastic 


ively hope, how differeut are the brilliant visions 


When a 

health and i 
which dazzle his fancy, or the rapturous sensations which thrill 
on his uerves, from those more sombre pictures which he is apt 
to draw, and those more sad but sober thoughts which he is led 
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to entertain, when after a period of absence he returns to the 
beloved scenes, dejected by the lassitude of disease, or mortified 
by repeated disappointments. The author has well and feelingly 
described the different state of mind with which he beheld the 
scene, which had so exquisitely delighted his youth, in a period 
of more matured experience. He appears once to have ima- 
gined, that whatever reverses in life he might experience, the 
towers and groves of Trinity would always afford him a place 
of refuge, 
‘ Far from the world’s tumultuous crowd, 
His baffled schemes and hopes to shroud.’ 
But when he returns to the scene of fond anticipation, he finds 
that that scene has changed with the temperament of the be- 
holder; and that the pleasure it brings consists in the recollec- 
tion of past joys rather than in any thing like the reality of 
present bliss. 
* * * * 

* Yet soon those kind illusions fade, 

Soon is each object disarray’d 

Of -that delusive blandishment 

Which young imagination lent.’ 

The monotony of. an academic life, after a certaifi period, be- 
comes heavy and dull; and the mind oppressed with the sensa- 
tion of languor and of indolence, flies for relief to the bus- 
tle of more tumultuous existence. This feeling is well painted 
in the following: 

* Soon on the listless senses pall 200 
The festal pomp of feudal hall, 
The organ’s swell, and full-ton’d choir, 
The vista stretch’d to distant spire, 
Thro’ opening glades the turrets seen, 
The willowy stream, that winds between ; 
The cool majestic colonnades, 
Lawns ever green, and fragrant shades, 
Impervious to the scorching heats : 
These seem but soft and dull retreats; 
Where the forlorn recluse may brood 
On fever'd day-dreams that intrude, 
Chase the faint rays of dawning peace, 
And cease not but when life shall cease. 
Yet oft' some short delusive fire 
Would momentary hope inspire, 
That the bold spirit still may try 
To soar from low obscurity : 
And oft would friendship’s soothing balm 
Attempt the bitter pang to calm ; 
Each hackneyed topic would suggest, 
That e’er was urged to mind distrest ; 

, ' Expatiate on the charms of ease, 
And refuge from the world’s rough seas ; 
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How time each keen regret would sooth, 
_ And make life’s rugged journey smooth. 
Ah! no, the fleeting dream is gone ; 
The friendly sophistry o’erthrown, 
What charms can indolence present 230 
To those on enterprise intent ? 
Ask the toil-harden’d mountaineer, 
Inur’d to chase the rapid deer 
From early dawn to evening’s close, 
And-then upon the hill repose ; 235 
If in some narrow castle pent, 
He e’er could deign to feel content ; 
Tho’ beds of down, and regal state, 
And luxury his call await ; 
Would he not fret with useless rage, 240 
Like captive lion in his cage ? 
And say, he found the coarse repast 
More grateful to his eager taste 
By mountain stream ; more sound the sleep 

































































He snatch’d upon the craggy steep?” 245 

The following are the concluding lines of this pleasing per- 
formance : 

‘ Fair scenes, adieu! ye once had power, 305 





To fascinate youth’s ardent hour ; 

Awhile ye soften’d later woes, 

And lull’d despair to short repose. 

The charm is gone; yet ne’er shall fade 

That strong attachment ye convey’d ; 310 

And still, whene’er ye meet my eye, 

Shall fond remembrance prompt a sigh. 

Fair scenes, adieu! ere yet too late, 

Resolv’d to try a different fate, 

Her waken’d votary Wisdom calls, 315 

To quit in haste these fatal walls ; 

In less recluse abodes to live ; 

And seek content, ye cannot give.’ 

If this ode be not marked by much enthusiasm of thought, 

yet it is not disgraced by affectation. There is both ease im the 
diction, and nature in the sentiment. 



















































Art. 15.—Napoleon, a Poem; in which that arch Apostate, from the 

Cause ef Liberty, is held up to the just Indignation of an injured 
People; concluding with an Address to France, dedicated to the 
British Army in Spain. By the Rev. C. Colton, M.A. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Hypocrisy,’ a Satiricat 
Poem, with copious Notes and Anecdotes, Political, Historical, and 
Illustrative. London, Hatchard. 





























THE writer begins with an invocation to the spirit of Juvenal 
to animate his lines. ‘Whether his petition have been beard, 
and the scorching invective of the Roman satirist have been, in 
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any degree, committed to the keeping of Mr. Colton, we shall 
leave our readers to judge from the following specimen : 

‘ And doth HE reign? whose wild decrees have made 
Commerce, a crime, and massacre a trade, 
Whom no compunctious visitings restrain, 
Or if they plead for mercy, plead in vain ; 
Who, to produce conviction, cannon brings, 
Those loud resistless arguments of kings, 
To full dominion stalks through tides of gore, 
Though mangled Europe bleeds at every pore, 
Yet can, for rule and precedent, recal 
All former tyrants, and improve on all. 
Who much to friends, and times and chances owes, 
And something to himself—but most to foes ; 
Makes it his vassal’s interest to be slaves, 
And true to him, as to all others knaves ; 
Bids beauty wait his nod, the prize of war, 
And binds her struggling to the conq’ror’s car, 
Blots out each tender tie, with bloody pen, 
Whose fiendlike scrawl demoralizes men ; 
Rivets the links of martial law, to bind, 
Inslave, imbrute, and mechanise the mind ; 
To conscripts gagg’d, unfolds that code severe, 
That might from milder Draco force a tear ; 
While science mourns her lights obscur’d, by one 

- False as the Frank, and barb’rous as the Hun. 
A pelish’d savage, who, to shake belief, 
Combines Zeleuco, with an Indian chief; 
Yet hop’d his base original to hide 
In courtly pageantry, and sceptred pride, 
When maids of honour through the bridal door 
Let in a Princess, and let out a W——e, 
A Demirep, to splendid exile led, 
While pliant Pontiffs smooth th’ adulterer’s bed. 
And doth HE reign? who reads in every eye 
His total want of inborn majesty, 
Of calm and unassuming dignity, 
By Heav'n vouchsaf’d to rightful kings alone, 
To shed its. justre round a bloodless throne!’ 


Ant. 16.—The State Doctors; or, a Tale of the Times. A Poem in 


four Cantos. By Cervantes. London: Sherwood, 1812. , 


BEFORE this writer presumed to prefix to his doggrel the 
name ef Cervantes, he should, at least, have stipulated for « 
portion of his wit. : 


Art. 11.—Sangora, a legendary Tale. Lendon: 1811. 
WE are told in the title-page that this tale ‘is sold by ALL 
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booksellers.’ A most fortunate circumstance indeed! And we 
trust that the public will profit by the intelligence. 


NOVELS. 


Arr. 18.—The Castles of Wolfnorth and Mount Eagle. By St. Ann. 
Embellished with original Designs, 4 Vols. London: Hookham, 
1812. 


IN some lines at the end of the fourth volume, which 
the author denominates a postscript, she informs us that she 
requires some indulgence from her readers for the errors, and 
states that she was unable, through illness, to attend to the re- 
vision of her work. We wish that this was the only indulgence 
~ of which she stood in need; as verbal inaccuracies are among 
the smallest as well as the most venial of her imperfections. A 
more complete jargon of bombastic nonsense hardly ever insult- 
ed common sense before. We do not know who Mrs. or Miss 
St. Ann may be; but this we beg leave to inform her that, with 
all her knowledge of heraldry, and her quotations from Ossian, 
such a farrago of nonsense and inconsistency will never be ad- 
mired in circles of sense and elegance. It may do very well for 
a party of abigails over the house-keeper’s table of a winter’s 
evening, and serve to frighten the simple souls out of their wits, © 
and send them all of a quake to answer their ladies’ bells; but 
for any thing further, Mrs. or Miss St. Ann may rest assured it 
will not do. This, therefore, must be the pitching block of 
what she dignifies by the name of her work ; and a most miser- 
able piece of work it is. It is a matter of much surprise to us 
how any people whether maids, widows, or wives, can waste 
their time in putting together such a mass of contemptible absurd- 
ities. We are surprised also at the effrontery which suffers 
them to imagine they will be read by people possessing ten 
grains of sense ; and still more surprising is it that they should 
ever be read at all! 

Mrs. or Miss St. Ann has chosen a romantic tale as the most 
easy style of writing. Yet easy as it is, she has contrived to make. 
it most murvellously inconsistent and tiresome. The events 
which she attempts to relate, are supposed to take place during 
the reign of King Stephen ; and however elegant that monarch’s 
court might have been, we will venture to affirm that sofas and 
dressing-rooms were unknown amongst the elegancies of that 
age. Yet Mrs. or Miss St. Ann talks as familiarly of her heros 
reclining upon sofas in their dressing-rooms, and with as much 
ease as if they had been newly imported from Okely’s in Bond- 
street. In good Queen Bess’s days we read of chairs of state 
for her majesty, and wooden stools for personages of inferior 
rank ; and upon grand occasions and high court days, bundles 
of fresh rushes were strewed upon the floors. How the worthies 
of King Stephen’s reign came to lounge away their time and 
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recline their weary limbs upon sofas, we are quite at a loss to ac- 
count for, but Mrs. or Miss St: Ann may understand these things 
better than we do. Those readers who are not yet sated with 
horrible monks, poisened daggers, dark passages, long isles, 
damp cells, and concealed pannels in the walls, may find all 
these ingredients huddled together, with as many descriptions ef 
tournaments and besieged castles as would make twenty romances 
in this book-making age. At the end of one of the chapters 
we meet with the following piece of intelligence :—‘ Some of 
the manuscript here appears to have been lost.’. Had no part of 
it ever been found it would have been as well for the writer and 
for her readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 19.—.4 Portraiture of primitive Quakerism. By Witliam Penn. 
With a modern Sketch of reputed Orthodoxy and real Intolerance, 
by Radcliff monthly Meeting. London: Cradock, 1812. 1s. 


WHAT is here called ‘a Portraiture of primitive Quakerism,” 
is a republication of a tract by William Penn, entitled ‘ the 
sandy Foundation shaken,’ in which the reader will find some 
shrewd and forcible remarks on those pillars of orthodoxy, the 
doctrines of ‘ one God subsisting in three distinct and separate 
persons ;’ ‘ the impossibility of God’s | cramps sinners without 
plenary satisfaction ;’ and ‘ the justification of impure persons 
by an imputative righteousness.’ Mr. Penn remarks that the 
first of these doctrines ‘was conceived in ignoranee’ and 
‘brought forth by cruelty.’ The following is one of Mr. 
Penn’s comments, when after having assailed the doctrine from 
the armoury of Scripture, he draws his weapons from that of 
Reason. ‘If each person be God, and God subsists in three 
persons, then in each person are three persons or Gods, and from 
three they will increase to nine, and so ad infinitum.’ Mr. Penn 
produces various passages from Scripture in which God is called 
THE HOLY ONE: whereas according to the notions of modern 
orthodoxy he ought to be called THE HOLY THREE. _ In the 
arguments which Mr. Penn adduces against those whom he calls 
the satisfactionists, or advocates for vicarious punishment, he 
makes the following pithy observation on the text: 

‘ For God so loved the world that He gave his onby begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.’ * By which it appears,’ says the great and 
good Quaker, ‘ that God’s leve is not the effect of Christ’s 
satisfaction, but Christ is the proper effect of God’s LOVE.’ 

From the appendix to this pamphlet we learn, with no small 
degree of sorrow and astonishment that the Society ef Friends 
notwithstanding these opinions entertained by one of their bright- 
est ornaments, have lately expelled a very worthy and intelligent 
man frem their body, merely because he was a subscriber to the. 
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* London Unitarian Book Society ; and was supposed to be the 
author of a work tending to prove that the ‘ early friends de- 
nied the eternal divinity of Christ.’ We must say that this per- 
secuting and inquisitorial spirit which the Quakers have evinced 
in their proceedings against Mr. Foster, is highly disgraceful 
to them in every point of view, and must tend very much to 
lower the character of that sect in general estimation. Whilst 
the age of bigetry is passing away from amongst other denomi- 
nations of Christians, we are sorry to find any unpleasant symp- 
toms of its revival amongst the Society of Friends, where we 
have always been led to think that there was, on all the specu- 
lative points of Christianity, a more than usual degree of can- 
dour and moderation. 


Art. 20.—Populorum et Urbium selecta ntimismata Greca ex wre; 
descripta, et Figuris illustrata, ab Edwardo Harwood. Accedit In- 
dex generalis tum autonoemorum, tum Imperatoriorum, cum 
corum Raritate. Londini : veneunt apud J. Johnson, et Soc. 1812. 
Ato. £1. 5s. 


MR. HARWOOD says that all the medals which he has 
described in this collection are of brass; some of which are 
not mentioned in books, nor to be found in the cabinets of the 
curious. Others are remarkable on other accounts. Some of 
the medals which Mr. Harwood has produced appear to be of 
great antiquity and rarity. Those scholars who are attached 
to this interesting study, or who have a taste for collecting, will 
be under many obligations to Mr. Harwood not only for the rare 
and curious medals, with very soft and delicate representations 
of which this volume is enriched, but for a copious catalogue 
which he has subjoined of gold, silver, and brass medals, with 
something like an appreciation of their rarity. We cannot too 
highly commend the typographical execution of this work, as 
well as the style and beauty of the engravings, nor ought we to 
omit to mention: the substantial texture and massy richness of 


the paper. Itis a very splendid and, as times go, a very cheap 
publication, 


Arr. 21.—A4 new System of English Grammar, with Exercises and 
Questions for Examination; interspersed with critical Notes and 
explanatory Observations, chiefly of a practical Nature. Also an 
Appendix, containing an extensive Collection of vulgar Anglicisms, 
Scotlicisms, Examples of bad Arrangement, Ambiguity, &c.; and 
Elements of English Composition, with a Key to the Exercises. The 
whole intended for the Use of Schools and private Teaching. By 
William Angus, 4. M. Teacher of English, and Author of ‘ The 
Life of Christ,’ ‘ A pronouncing Vocabulary of the English Lan- 
guage,’ &c. &c, Glasgow: Brash. London: Cowie, 1812. 


A GREAT deal of useful matter will be found in this gram- 
mar. The exercises on the different parts of speech are copious 
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and well arranged. The list of Scotticisms will be found ser- 
viceable to the natives of North Britain; and it will gratify the 
curiosity or add to the information of more Southern folk. 
The transposition of some poetical extracts in the prosody is an 
ingenious contrivance, and may form an interesting and profitable 
exercise, by which young persons may improve their taste for 
the rhythm and harmony of versification. It is a much better 
exercise than what are called nonsense verses at some classical 
schools, The following is a specimen taken from 
‘ Rhyming couplets transposed.’ 

* Her even lines shew her steady temper: 

Polished as her brow, and neat as her dress :’ 

‘ Author of my days, and god of my life! 

To lisp thy praise permit my feeble voice.’ 

‘ Bid cease my fond hopes my vain disquiets, 

And point to everlasting peace my path.’ 

To reform these and similarly transposed verses into their pro- 
per order, and to make them flow and rhyme as in the works 
from which they are taken, may constitute an amusing and pro- 
fitable exercise. 


Anr. 22.—A Father's Bequest to his Son; containing Rules for his 
Conduct through Life. Intended as a Companion to Gregory's Fa- 
ther’s Legacy. London: Chapple, 1811. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE advice which is contained in this little volume is sound 
and grave, and uot at all enthusiastic or extravagant. 


Arr. 23.—A Series of Tales from a Preceptor to his Pupils, written 
for the Instruction and Admonition of Youth of both Sexes, render- 
ed from the German of the celebrated Adlerjung. By William Wen- 
nington. London: Chapple, 1811, price 3s. 


IF Mr. Wennington could not render any thing better either 
in the form of instruction or admonition to the youth of both 
sexes, than the following, he might as well have left the cele- 
brated Alderjung alone; for more comical instruction never met 
the eye of either youth or age. In describing a beautiful lady, 
Mr. Wennington says, 

‘ Along the intervals of her dress a skin was discoverable to 
which the purest virgin wax is faint: beneath her hat the eyes 
had assumed the sapphire that sparkled to the day: a gleam of 
vermilion wantoned backwards and forwards across her cheek : 
her smiles were irresistible, and her whole form appeared to 
sound glarm to desire,’ ; 
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Alphadetical Catabigie' or. ‘List of Books 5 bls 
in October, 1812. — 


’ —— 


A DISPASSIONATE Inquiry into 
the Reasons alleged by Mr. Madi- 
son for War against Great Britain. 
2s. 6d. me 

Burke Mr.—A Fifth Volume of his 
Works, 4to. 2). 12s. 6d. 

Barrett B. of Gray’s-Inn.— The 
Code ~~ oleon, verbally translated 
from the French, 8vo. 2 Vols. Ll. 12s. 

Carpenter R. ’B. —Sermons on the 

it and fature State of Man, 
12mo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 

Chamberlaine Wm. — Tirocinium 
Medicum ; or, a Dissertation on the 
Duties of Youth apprenticed to the 
Medical Profession. 7s. 

, Grattan, Right Hon. Henry— 
Speeches of, Vol. 1st, 8vo. 12s. 

Hodgkin John.—A Sketch of the 
Greek Accidence, arranged ina man- 
ner convenient for Transeriptiens, 
by means of which Learners may be 
assisted in committing it to Memory, 


\Tnfalliblé Instructions how to be 
alected to the next Heuse of C— ls. 

Jopp James, Esq.—Historical Re- 
fiections on the Constitution and 
Representative System of England, 
Svo: 10s. 6d. 

Letters from the Continent; de- 
scribing the Manners and Customs 
of Germany, ‘Russia, and Poland, 
ia 9700, 1791, and 1792, 8vo..16s. 

‘My ‘own Times, a Novel, 12mo, 


Maria Anne Lais.—The. Courte-. 


zan; or, certain Illustrations. 7s. 

Memoirs of a Princess, or first 
Rove. By the Author of the Book, 
2 Vols. 16s. 

Montolien Madame Recueil de 
Nouvelles, 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Orger Thomas.—A new Transla- 
tion (in rhyme) of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses; with the Latin Text. Ist 
Vol. 10s. 


Prince J. H.—An Address to the 
Freeholders and other Electors 
throughout the Kingdom. ~ 2s. fid, 

Park T. F.S.A.—The Harleian 
Miscellany, Vol. 9, or 1st Supple- 
mentary, 4to. 31. 3s. 

Rejected Addresses, or the New 
Theatrum Poetarum, containing 21 
Addresses. 

Spanish Patriots a thousand Years 
ago, a Drama in 3 Acts. ° 2s. 6d: 

Somers Right Hon. Lord.—Speech 
in the House of Lords.on the Catho~ 
lic Question, 2s. 

Saunders J. C.—A Treatise on 
some practical Points relating to 
the- Diseases of the Eye, 8 -Engrav- 
ings, 2is. Plain; 11. Iks. 6d. Co- 
loured. 

Travers B.—An Inquiry into the 
‘Process of Nature in Repairing In- 
juries of the Intestines, with En- 
gravings. 8vo. 15s. 

The Battle of Salamanca, 4to. 5s. 

The Ethiop, or the Child of. De. 
sert, a romantic Play. 2s. 6d. 

Thruston Rev. F. M.'A.—England 

safe and triumphant, or Researches 
into the Apocalyptic little Book, and 
Prophecies, connected and syne¢hro- 
nical. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 
' Tomliné George, D.D. F. R.S. 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln.—An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Wizard Philomath—Anticipation, 
or Prize Address, Is. 6d. 

Wastell W. Esq.—A West Wind! 
or off for London. A musical Farcé 
in Two Acts. 

Williamson Captain Thomas. — 
The East India Vade Mecum; or, 
complete Guide to Gentlemen in- 
tended for -the Service.of the East 
India Company. 2 Vols, 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Weber J.—Memoirs of Maria An- 
toinette, 3s. 





